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The Arkansas Ranger : 
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DINGLE THE BACKWOODSMAN, 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST. 





errr 
BY LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 


[conTrnvED.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE RANGER AND THE VIVANDIERE.—AN 
ORATION.—AN EMIGRANT PARTY. 


Tue president promised the crowd that Corvino 
should be sought out with all due diligence, and 
that, if found, he should be brought to speedy 
punishment; but he deemed it probable the vil- 
lain had sought refuge among the French. 

Loud cries of rage resounded through the 
crowd, for they would fain have iastant vengeance 
follow on the demonstration of the prisoner’s 
guilt. But as it was evident that he could not 
now escape justice, the spectators left the court- 
room, on the whole, satisfied. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said Dingle, with a 
polite salutation to the bench, “just be kind 
enough to give me a scrap of paper for the re- 
lease of the two victims of this scandalous treach- 
ery—the fair friend of Rome and her American 
defender.” 

“My dear friend,” said Garibaldi, “I find 
there are some legal formalities to be gone through 
with, before our friends can be released.” 

“ Legal formalities in revolutionary times-!” 
said Dingle. “It ought to be 


— A locks. 
hoever knocks.’ ” 


“T chafe at these formalities, as you do,” said 
Garibaldi; ‘‘ but we swordsmen must obey the 
law.” 

“ Eyetalian law!” said Dingle. ‘“ And a nice 
brewing it is. Well, I give you fair warning 
that, if you don’t hurry up your cakes, there’ll 
be trouble in the camp., To do these Romans 
justice, they are as ready to repair wrong as to 
commit it in ts of excit t. ‘They feel 
that the lady and my friend have been deeply 
wronged, and they will not rest satisfied till am- 
ple reparation has been made. Come, you ill- 
omened raven,” he added, turning to the prisoner 
with a scowl. ‘Left foot forward! March! I 
shall not rest easy till I see you in the lock-up.” 
And he escorted his prisoner from the court-room. 








“Deengolo,” said Nina, when they were alone, 
together, “I want you to tell mesomething about 
your country—something about your home in 
Arkansas, and the life you lead there.” 

“You wouldn’t understand one half I told 
you, notwithstanding all the Yankee-English I 
have taught you,” said the ranger, with a smile, 
—for he was in high spirits, “and the other half 
you wouldn’t believe ; for when a man reckons a 
hoss, an alligator, and a steam-engine among his 
ancestors, he’s rather apt to differ from the aver- 
age run of human natur’.”’ 

Nina gazed wonderingly at the spokesman 
with her great, black eyes. 

“Who live in Arkansas, Deengolo (a word 
which she had invented)?’ she asked, softly. 

“The population consists principally of free 
born Americans, wild buffaloes, niggers, alliga- 
tors, musquitoes, hoss-flies, possums, ’coons, rail- 
roads, steamboats and dug-outs. Buffaloes are 
reckoned among the floating population, and rat- 
tlesnakes among the squatters. The buffaloes 
are about three times as big as those you’ve seen 
on the campagnas; the rattlesnakes are pison 
sarpints—but I make game of bothof’em. For 
instance, I start off in a morning, come across a 
buffalo, drop him with a crack from my rifle, and 
perhaps, as I’m stepping up to secure my game, 
I pop into a rattlesnake’s hole.” 

“What horror!” cried Nina. 

“Don’t be alarmed, said Dingle. 
burr! 


“ Whizz— 
They raise up their ugly heads and dart 
them at me—but I seize them by the tail, snap 
their heads off, put them into my pocket, shoul- 
der the buffalo, and trudge home, wishing that I 
had some little Nina to cook a butfalo steak for 
me, and make a necklace for herself out of the 
sarpint’s rattles.” 

“What you tell me, Deengolo ?”’ 

“Nothing but the truth, slightly exaggerated,” 
replied the unblushing ranger. 

“Do you live on buffalo meat ?” 

“ Not altogether, little one; for we observe an- 
other great institution in the life-sustainin’ line— 
buckwheat cakes and maple sugar! Talk of 
honey and maccaroni; it’s absolutely nowhar, 
alongside of buckwheat cakes! It’s worth the 
voyage to America to eat em! Ah, Nina, what 
a life you'll lead with your own mezzo cavallo, 
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THE ARKANSAS RANGER HARANGUING HIS BAND. 


mezzo alligatore—half horse, half alligator! I 
don’t wish to alarm you, so I shall say nothing 
of our wildcats that gorge themselves on rattle- 
snakes till they are as big as all out-doors—why, 
one of them would make nothing of swallowing 
a whole Roman regiment. This is the home to 
which, could love fulfil its vows, I’d take you. 
As the man in the play says, ‘Say, dearest; do 
you like the picture?” Answer me in English, 
for I want to see how good a scholar you’ve 
been.” 

“ Ah;” said Nina, pausing to think. ‘‘O, yes. 
Me name is Neeny Deengolo. LI love de hokveet, 
Ilove de maple succhero, and I love de steam- 
bot. Ivas born in Roma, but I love better de 
Arkansa, for dere leef old Deengolo, who is half, 
no—mezzo cavallo, mezzo |’ aligatore, ed it altro 
mezzo il coon! Dere, what say ?” 

“You'll do !” cried Dingle, enthusiastically. 
“Yon’!l do for Arkansas. Wh-whoop! You're 
half civilized already.” 





A week had passed since the events related in 
the last chapter. Day by day the French had 
incessantly continued their engineering works. 
It became evident to those who were most anx- 
ious about the city and most fearful of its fall, 
that nothing could now save it. The parallels 
and siege works had gradually approached, and 
it was seen and known that but a few days could 
intervene before the French would occupy the 
city, and the Gallic tri-color float over the castle 
of San Angelo. 

At this time, Dingle and his men were in their 
oldcavern. They were all solemn, earnest, and 
even sad ; for, wild and tameless as these ex-brig- 
ands had been, still, like the lazzaroni of Naples, 
they were attached to their country, and hated to 
see a foreign army victorious over their beloved 
Rome. All had seen the French works, and all, 
except a few who were perfectly wild or despe- 
rate, saw that the fate of the city and the repub- 
lic was inevitable. Dingle alone, amidst the 
universal sadness, was calm, unaffected and im- 
passive. 

“ Fellow-citizens,” said he, making an attempt 
to rouse them, “ Fellow-citizens, it may be the 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
last time that you will be addressed by that great 
and glorious name. You see, and I see, and we 
all of us see, that this city will soon fall into the 
hands of the Philistines. If it had not been for 
one person, who shall be nameless—a gentleman 
whose neck, I am happy to say, will be speedily 
broken—if it hadn’t been for him, we might | 
have blown old Oudinot and half his French cut- 
throats into the next world. But what’s past is 
past—what can’t be cured must be endured, and | 
the man who cries for spilt milk is but one re- 
move above a jackass. There'll soon—as I had 
the honor of observing a few minutes since, but 
all orators are privileged to repeat themselves— 
there’ll soon be a French army in this here un- 
fortunate city, and then every true Eyetalian will 

have to mind his eye. 

“ Well, fellow-citizens, you’ve often heard me | 
speak of a great and glorious republic that lies 
over on the other side of Jordan—of course I re- 
fer to the Atlantic Ocean. Of course, like decent 
Christians, you’ve all heard of Washington, and 
General Jackson, and Col. Davy Crockett, three | 








of the greatest men that ever lived, and as far 
above Romulus, Cesar and Hannibal, as the 
highest peak of the Sierra Nevada is above the 
level of the Roman campagna. 

“‘Fellow-citizens, great as those great men 
were, the country that held them wasn’t too small 
to hold them, but it is big enough to contain all 
creation besides. Take the hull of Europe and 
dump it down on one of the Western pararies, 
and it wouldn’t be a fly spot. It would be no- 
whar, fellow citizens. There’s the country for 
you, if you’re willing to behave yourselves like 
decent white men. If you aint, why, your ca- 
reer would be brought up with a round turn, for 
in the place where I came from, justice is admin- 
istered on the 2:40 principle, by a public admin- 
istrator whose name is Lynch. If you steal a 
horse, the judge suspends you to the next tree, 
by the very halter you run him off with. But 
the country is a greatcountry. There every man 


can do as he pleases, provided he does no wrong., 


There you don’t see a soger from one year’s end 
to the other, and yet every man is a soger when 
his country needs his services. There’s the place 
where you can have millions of acres of land, 
just for the asking of it, and such land! There 
aint no subsoil, but it’s garding land clear way 


There’s no kings and nobles thar, but every man 
is a noble and a sovereign. Who here is so base 
that he wouldn’t be an American? If any, 
speak, for he’s no kind of aman. Who is wil- 
ling to remain here in an enslaved country, with 
a parcel of foreign miscreants lording it over 
him, and cursing the very name of Rome? If 
any, speak, for I want none of his company. 
But to such as are willing to labor, to obey the 
laws, to fight for the flag that shelters them, the 
country that I represent is a glorious dwelling 
place—rich in lands, rich in greatness, rich in 
honor. Come one, come all; there’s squatting 
ground for all creation. You know me, and I 
tell you that if there’s any man that wants to be 
free—that wants hundreds of acres of land—that 
wants to be honest, and send his children to 
school, he can do no better than to come with 
me. I'll pay his way to Arkansas, I'll get him 
a farm, and I’ll get him a wife, if he wants one. 
Let those who choose to follow Captain Deengolo 
across the Atlantic, and obey his orders in the 
new world, speak quick, or they will lose their 
chance.” 

Never did any speech of Dingle’s produce 
such an effect as this. He had made many be- 
fore, for he was rather given to stump oratory, 
but on this occasion he surpassed himself. And 
at this final offer, so unexpected and so generous, 


| the men looked at one another in wonder, and 


then burst into loud applause. 

“ Corpo di bacco! Andiamo! Si! si! andi- 
Let us go!” Murmurs of surprise, de- 
light and cordial assent arose from the wild band. 

“ Capitano,” said one, the lieutenant, “‘ we are 
overwhelmed at your offer. That you were 
brave we knew, but we did not know you were so 
generous as this. If you mean what you say, 
we will go. Here we have nothing—no property, 
no home, no hopes. Desperation drove us all to 
evil courses. You found us brigands—you have 
taught us to be honest men. 


amo! 





us, and, by heaven! noble capitano, we will fol- 
low you to the end of the world.” 

“ Leftenant, you’re a perfect brick,” said the 
ranger, “and I’m satisfied with all of you, rank 
and file. I'll take you to a country where you'll 
have all you want; and you'll be so changed in 
ten years from this, that you wont know your- 
selves. But remember, boys, you owe all this to 
Nina. I have monopolized your vivandiere, but 
in return I give you all a free country.” 

“ Viva! viva Nina!” shouted the men; and 
in the midst of the cheering the fair subject of 
the rude compliment made her appearance, look- 
ing very demure and important. 

The cheering was repeated with yet louder em- 
phasis, and the young wife—for she had been 
married three days—bowed very courteously to 
the men, and said : 

“Gentlemen, I am now Signora Deengolo, 
and you should say ‘ Viva Signora Deengolo,’ 
not ‘ Viva Nina.’ ” 

“Bene! Viva Signora Deengolo,” cried the 
men, good humoredly. 

They now began to talk about Arkansas, and 
the captain’s unexpected generosity. Dingle 
had modestly withdrawn from the assembly. 


; About two hours were passed in this interesting 
down to the centre of the airth—which is not | 
holler, as I’m afraid some of your heads are. | 





You have trusted 


discussion, and Signora Nina was giving the 
band an account of Arkansas as she had received 
it from the lips of the leader, to the great amaze- 
ment of the men, who were, by turns, laughing, 
cheering and jesting. 

Suddenly a great noise was heard in one of 
the external p of the cat b sound 
of one imploring and praying, mingled with 
scuffing and struggling. In a moment all were 
on their feet and looking towards the door. 

Suddenly the ranger appeared, holding a dark, 
dejected and ruffianly-looking personage by the 
collar. He dragged him forward into the cavern 
with the grasp of a Hercules. The prisoner’s 
hands were tied behind him, and the disorder of 
his dress and countenance afforded proof of the 
severe struggle that must have preceded his 
capture. 

“Thar!” said Dingle, as he jammed his cap- 
tive against the wall, at the same time releasing 
his hold. ‘Stay thar, if you value the life that 
animates your carrion carkiss. Look at this 
weapon, you scoundrel !” and he presented a pis- 
tol. “If you dare so much as make a motion, 
I'll send a brace of bullets through your traitor 
skull.” 

Then turning to his followers, he added : 

“ Fellow-citizens, I found this riptile on our 
pathway. He held a torch in his hand, and was 
tracking his way slowly along, trailing hisself, 
like a pesky sarpient as he is, toward the French 
camp, shaping his course by a plan of the Cata 
combs. I knew that D’Orbico was the only 
man that ever had a plan—Benevento gave it to 
him—so I very naturally concluded that he was 
one of D’Orbico’s men, and, if so, why not Cor- 
vino? To make a long story short, I captured 
him—though not without a struggle ; but I have 
handled severer colts than ever stood in his shoes. 
Come, Nina, look in the critter’s ugly face and 
see if you can tell me whg he is, for the sulky 
villain refuses to give his name.” 

The ranger, as he spoke, held up a flaming 
torch above the prisoner’s head, and the bride, 








after one quick, searching glance of her bright 
eyes, exclaimed : 

“Tt is Corvino.” 

“ The girl is crazy,” growled Corvino. 

“ The girl is my wife; and I advise you, my 
dear friend, to be very careful how you speak of 
her,” said Dingle, with a dangerous glance of 
his eye. ‘“ You know me,” he added. 

The men talked together in low, menacing 
tones, while the prisoner looked about him witha 
half-fierce, half-cowering expression. 

“Men,” said Dingle, sternly but calmly, and 
with an unusual solemnity in his voice, “ you see 
this man ; you know well how he and that rascal- 
ly Count D’Orbico—who is to be executed in a 
day or two—plotted against my friend Allston— 
as fine a young fellow as ever breathed—and 
against the lady of his heart, the beautiful and 
noble Countess d’Avenna, the people’s friend. 
You know how the miserable wretches nearly 
succeeded in that conspiracy against their lives. 
This man is the reprobate Corvino. Shall D’Or- 
bico suffer punishment and this villain escape ?”’ 

An emphatic “ No,” rang through the cavern. 
Corvino quailed before their looks and tones. 

“You miserable traitor!” cried the ranger, “I 
knew who you were, and had a mind to slay you 
when I met with you. But I curbed my passion, 
for I wished to have a few words with you before 
you died the death. You know your master is 
condemned, I presume, and that a price is set on 
your head. Shall I give you up to the tender 
mercies of the populace of Rome, or shall I save 
them the trouble of doing justice on you, and 
put a bullet through your head here on the spot ? 
Speak !” 

Corvino turned deadly pale at mention of the 
mob, and still paler as he glanced at the pistol in 
the unerring hand of the Arkansas ranger. 

“ Now, sir,” said Dingle, striding up to the 
prisoner, with blazing eyes, “I’m going to ask 
you a few questions.” 

The man hung his head. 

“You had better not trifle with me,” contin- 
ued the ranger, cocking the pistol with a sharp 
click. ‘‘ Where’s your money ?” 

“Money ?” faltered Corvino, who was sur- 
prised at such a question, and wholly unpre- 
pared for it. 

“I said money!” cried Dingle, with a fierce 
stamp of his foot. 

“T have none.” 

“ Young man,” said Dingle, bringing his pis- 
tol to the level of the prisoner’s eye, so that the 
wretch looked directly into the black tube, “I 
have a natural horror at shedding human blood, 
except in a fair fight, when my time is up, and 
my life is staked on the game—but if ever 1 
could take delight in putting a bullet through a 
man, you're the identical scoundrel that would 
tempt me to indulge in the luxury. Trifle with 
me at your peril! The Count D’Orbico’s prop- 
erty was confiscated, but very little money was 
found about his house. Now, where is all that 
French geld? Somebody has hidden it, and 
you are the man. If you don’t answer me at 
once, I’ll shoot you.” 

Corvino. saw that Dingle was determined. 

“IT will tell you,” he faltered. 

“ Be quick about it.” 

“Tt’s in the vault.” 

“ Which one ?”” 

At the north corner of the cellar under D’Or- 
bico’s palace. Lift up the smooth flat stone of 
the pavement, and dig. You will find an iron 
chest, two feet under ground.” 

“ And is that all?” 

“ All—all, I swear.” 


“Swear? What are the oaths of such a per- 
jured villain worth? How much is there in the 
chest ?”” 


“Twenty thousand Napoleons, all told.” 

“Somewhar about eighty thousand dollars 
accordin’ to my reckonin’,’’ muttered the ranger. 
“ And is that all?” he asked again. 

“All, all! By the holy virgin!” 

He returned Dingle’s gaze unfalteringly, and 
it was evident he spoke the truth. 

“Well,” said the ranger, “ your confession has 
given you arespite.” And he returned his pis- 
tol to his belt. ‘“ You will remain here fora 
day ; to morrow I shall surrender you to the au- 
thorities. I might give you up to my men, but 
I’m principled against lynch-law when there are 
courts of justice and properly constituted author- 


nO, signor capitano, will you not release me 
now ?” asked Corvino, trembling all over. 

“Release you?” said Dingle, with a sneer. 
“Do you take me fora fool! Here, take this 
fellow to a dungeon.” 

Some of the men came forward, and in a few 
moments Corvino was safely secured. He had 
lost all the braggadocio bearing which had dis- 
tinguished him while at liberty and conscious of 
safety and strength ; and the moment he felt that 
his arms were removed from him, and that he 
was at the mercy of his captors, he showed the 
most abject submission. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ASSAULT ON THE VILLA SPADA. 


Dvrrne the few days that had intervened be- 
tween the trial of D’Orbico and the present time, 
many events Hild taken place. Allston and the 
countess had been declared innocent, and both 
had been formally released from the Castle of 
San Angelo, amidst the joyful tears and accla- 
mations of thousands, who escorted the young 
American and his lovely companion to their 
home. D’Orbico was in prison, under sentence 
of death, and awaiting execution. 

The palazzo d’Avenna was near the principal 
scene of military operations—as the reader may 
have judged from the fact of the entrance of a 
shell, described in a former chapter of our story. 
Indeed, from the roof of the palace, a most ex- 
cellent view could be obtained of the works of 
the besiegers and the of the besieged 
It was the 30th of June. The French prepara- 
tions were finished, and everything was ready for 
the final bombardment. The besieged bravely 
refused even to think of defeat, but the coolest 
among them were fearful that the last hours of 
the republic were at hand. 

The countess was seated in her apartment, 
when the clash of a sabre arrested her attention, 
and Allston entered, holding his plumed helmet 
in his hand, in the full uniform of the Roman 





republic. 

The countess started. “Is it possible?” she 
exclaimed. ‘Have you again assumed that 
garb?” 


Allston smiled. ‘ My vow,” he said, “was 
made under the influence of false impressions, 
and it were cowardly now to adhere to it. Pas- 
I suspected the chiefs of inten- 
tional injustice, while I now acknowledge them 
to be honorable men, actuated by the purest mo- 
tives. So I have once more enrolled myself in 
the ranks of the defenders of Rome, and I will 
fight for the ancient city to the last.” 

“IT know not whether to rejoice or be sad,” re- 
plied the countess. “If harm were to befall 
you, Leonora would not long survive; but I 
would have you do something yet for our dear 
republic.” 

“‘ There is little to be done now,” replied All- 
ston, mournfully. 

“ Are our enemies so near at hand ?” 

“ Fearfully so.” 

“ And but little can be done ?” 

“ Alas, too little !”” 

“The odds are heavy against us, then ?” 

“ Alas, yes! The French have forty thousand 
men—the finest troops in the world—and they 
are thrice our number. We shall fight with the 
energy of despair, but what can even that avail 
against such numbers ?”” 

“ Little, indeed.” 

The countess sighed. Allston caught her in 
his arms, and strained her to his heart. Then, 
parting her long dark tresses, he reverentially im- 
printed a kiss on her marble forehead. 

“ My Leonora,” he said, “I may never return 
to your dear arms. But I have been happy— 
and when the trumpet sounds, and the drum 
rolls, I shall obey the summons proudly, with 
your image in my heart, your name upon my 
lips.” : 

“ Carissimo !’’ murmured the countess. 

“ Farewell, farewell!” said Allston. “ Would 
I were sure of basking again in the light of those 
dear eyes.” 

-“Do not speak thus,” said the countess. 
“ Think, rather, that with my love for a talis- 
man, you beara charmed life. You must not go 
yet awhile—and yet I cannot bid you stay.” 

She leaned her head against his breast, and he 
could feel her temples throb in strange emotion, 
responsive to the quick beating of his own manly 
heart. 

“ You will see me in the battle,” he said. 

“My eyes will follow whither my heart has 
gone before,” said the countess. 

“ And if Rome falls—as fall I fear it must—” 

“ Then, dearest, there are other lands where I 
need not cringe to a tyrant, and see the dearest 
rights of man invatled by despotic power. Ah!” 

With a low cry, the soft expression of Leono- 
ra’s face changed to one of fear—but not selfish 
fear—for at that moment the guns of the enemy 
boomed heavily in the distance, and the great 
bell of the capitol suddenly awoke the air with 
its sonorous strokes, calling every son of Rome 
to arms. 

“T hear,” said Allston, firmly, “I obey the 
summons.” 

Folding Leonora once more in a fond embrace, 
he tore himself away, and rushed from her pres- 
ence—rushed to the camp, to the walls, to where 
Garibaldi and his devoted men fought with a 
courage and heroic spirit never surpassed in the 
palmiest days of Rome. 

Leonora sped quickly to the roof of the pal- 
ace, and stood leaning over the balustrade. 
Afar in the distance, the broad landscape was 
darkened with masses of troops, moving on like 
tided waves, with the sparkle of a bayonet or sa- 
bre, or the gleam of a bronze cannon flashing 
here and there, to the assault. Here and there, 
too, sudden puffs of smoke, followed, by distant 
rumbling, d the location of the heavy 
batteries. 

The point selected for attack was the Villa 
Spada, a place of the greatest importance, since 
it commanded the whole city. If that place fell 
into the hands of the enemy, the fate of Rome 
was sealed. Furious was the bombardment. It 
had been so through the whole of that eventful 
day. The Romans had replied, but their inferior 
guns and skill had made but little impression on 
the enemy, and was as nothing, compared to the 
tremendous fire of the French. And now the 
horror of the bombardment seemed to have 
reached its climax. A heavy cloud of smoke 
rested over the villa, and incessant streams of 
fire flashed forth in lightning lines from its sur- 
rounding grounds. 

Leonora’s heart beat with quicker throbbing, 
as she gazed upon this fatal scene. Occasionally 
a shot fell near her own palace, but she thought 
nothing of her own danger, so completely ab- 
sorbed was she in the peril of her lover. 

The incessant thunder of the cannonade 
echoed and re-echoed far and wide. The inhab- 








itants of Rome thronged the house-tops, the sum- 
mits of the churches, the spires and the domes, 
to view the last decisive battle. The villa, 
swarming with defenders, blazed with the light- 
ning of their firing. Garibaldi, prompt in 
thought and action, had established a heavy bat- 
tery there, and, concentrating his whole strength 
upon that point, fiercely responded to the assault. 
The brazen tongues of the cannon kept up a ter- 
rible dialogue. Roar after roar, thunder after 
thunder, spoke the cannonade, and while the Ro- 
mans trembled at the fury of the French, they 
exulted at the equal vigor of theirown. Around 
the Villa Spada the heavens seemed all a-glow 
with fire, and flashes of lurid light encircled it as 
with a halo of horrors. For a time, the smoke 
would partially veil it from view, and then it 
would be lifted to reveal the devastation and ruin 
beneath. 

But now there were dire preparations for the 
closer contact of the combatants. The bombard- 
ment had continued a long time, but the guns of 
the besieged had not yet been silenced. The re- 
lentless Oudinot resolved on an assault. Vast 
masses of men, covered by the heaviest artillery, 
were put in motion for the villa. 

But Garibaldi saw their aim; and promptly 
prepared to foil it. He concentrated his men 
upon a single point. There waved the still un- 
conquered standard of Rome, and there Leonora 
thought she distinguished the troop under the 
command of Allston. 

The signal was given, and the French moved 
on—a solid, dark mass, terrible in the strength 
of their courage and resolution and the perfection 
of their arms. Veterans of many a hard fought 
field, they knew not what it was to quail before a 
foe. But the Romans, animated by patriotism 
and despair, prepared to exhibit a higher and 
more effectual courage. In silent array, they 
awaited the onset of their foes. The hearts of 
the spectators beat with one simultaneous throb, 
as they watched the thrilling spectacle, 

On, on—nearer and still nearer! The French 
fired in a volley, and their flying artillery second- 
ed the discharge. Then the order to charge was 
given in trampet tones. At the word, the French, 
ail on fire with the ardor of battle, burst upon 
the Romans. The latter reserved their fire until 
their enemies were close upon them, and then 
from rank to rank the blazing volleys rolled, hurl- 
ing death into the very faces of their foe—wither- 
ing them as with lightnings—causing their torn 
ranks to reel and heave convulsively, and literally 
piling the ground with the dead. But though 
decimated by this awful fire, the French fell not 
back. Furious at the fate of their comrades, 
they pressed on with headlong imp ity. 
Then the battery of the Villa Spada belched 
forth its iron streams of death, cutting gory chan- 
nels through the hostile columns, without retard- 
ing their approach. Then camea mighty shock ! 
The strife had reached its agony! The armies 
had met—and such a meeting! 

Steel clashed against steel. The fight was 
hand to hand. The bayonet alone was used. 
With this fearful weapon the troops d 





One wild shriek rang from the roof of the pal- 
azzo d’Avenna, and then its lovely mistress lay 
pallid, and unconscious of all that passed around 
her, even of the maddening roar of battle—the 
wild, surging shouts of triumph. 

At last, she revived. Some one stood over 
her. A warm hand held hers, and @ voice which 
thrilled her nerves repeated her name. It was 
Allston! The countess uttered his name with a 
wild joy that could scarcely be contained, and 
clasped him to her heart as a mother clings to 
her child. t 

But an instant after, the remembrance of the 
recent past flashed across her mind. 

“ What is the result ?”’ she asked, tremulously. 

Allston’s expression was sad, and his voice 
mournful in its deep music, as he answered : 

“ All is over; the French flag floats over the 
Villa Spada.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GARIBALDI’S NAME I8 STILL A TALISMAN. 


ALLsTon had but uttered the melancholy 
truth. All was indeed over. The tri-color of 
France flapped in haughty triumph over the 
scene of action. That night, not an eye was 
closed in all Imperial Rome. The eternal city 
was one great scene of the wildest and most un- 
governable excitement. 

On the morrow, at early dawn, the streets 
were crowded with an anxious multitude, who 
sought to learn the course which their leaders in- 
tended to adopt. No one now thought that Rome 
could be saved. It must fall—nay, it had al- 
ready fallen, for the French virtually commanded 
the city, and would soon reduce it to ashes or to 
obedience. 

The republican assembly held its last session. 
All through the siege they had met and deliber- 
ated on important questions, as if their tenure of 
office was perpetual. They now gathered for 
the last time, and, instead of wasting logic on 
frivolous topics, acted like sensible men. They 
deliberated with closed doors, and came to a 
speedy conclusn—for, in fact, but one course 
lay open to them—to surrender. 

They laid down their authority unanimously, 
and relinquished the guardianship of the city to 
the municipal authorities. Tho short-lived pot- 
entates were dethroned—the republic was at an 
end—freedom in Rome was no more. And 
every face in Rome was sad, for this was a bitter 
ending to their brilliant dreams of glory—a bitter 
recompense for enthusiasm, for sacrifice, for pri- 
vation, and blood poured forth like water in the 
tide of battle. 

The city authorities, holding the fate of Rome 
in their hands, had only one course to adopt, and 
that was to consummate the work which the as- 
sembly had commenced, and give up the keys to 
the French on the best possible terms. 

Allston and Leonora drove through the streets, 
which were encumbered with people wearing the 
livery of woe on their countenances and moving 
about more like spectres risen from the dreary 





one another, each soldier plunging it deeply into 
his foe. They struggled, writhed, and tottered 
in convulsions. For a full half hour—a period 
which seemed stretched out to years by the uni- 
versal suspense—the two armies fought. All the 
valor and discipline of their glorious past seemed 
to inspire the French, while the Romans weré 
filled with the spirit of their ancestors, and goad- 
ed by despair. 

Assistance came to the French. Fresh troops 
were rapidly brought up, and the assailants ap- 
peared to be reinforced by awhole army. Yet 
still they were without the lines, for Garibaldi 
did not bring all his men into action at once, but 
always had a fresh reserve to relieve his wearied 
combatants—and now an impetuous charge was 
made by a fresh band of patriots, supported by 
new batteries opening on the foe. 

Hark! A cheer burst forth. It was caught 
up by the distant soldiers—it was echoed by a 
hundred thousand voices. The French had giv- 
enway. Ay, but it was only as the wave recedes 
from the beach, to gather new bulk and fury. 
But why should we expatiate on these horrors of 
the struggle and the carnage? The attack was 
made three times successively by the untiring 
French. The greatest courage, the most heroic 
resolution, must finally give way before the 
weight of overwhelming numbers. 

Garibaldi looked around upon his men. Their 
scarlet tunics were spotted by a darker crimson. 
Thrice had the enemy been repulsed. The com- 
paratively small space in front of the Villa Spa- 
da was covered with the dead and dying. But 
though thousands of the French were scattered, 
there—alas, that it should be so!—lay thousands 
of the devoted Romans. They were victors, in- 
deed—but could they afford to conquer on such 
fatal terms? The Roman leader gathered his 
men together, and re-formed their broken and 
disordered ranks. Then he sternly awaited the 
last attack. Out of his ten thousand men, mul- 
titudes lay on the plain before him; but there 
were others ready to follow their example, and 
die for their country. 

Then the rolling drum, the blast of the trum- 
pet, the thunder of the batteries, gave notice of a 
new attack. It wasto be final. All the strength 
of the French army was collected here. It 
would be decisive—and yet the Romans stood 
firm. 

Hitherto, Leonora had stood watching for her 
lover. She had seen his banner wave all through 
the battle, and, in each successive assault, she 
had distinguished it in the thickest of the fight. 
Her heart had been with him, and her prayers 
ascended for his safety. 

But now all was one wild scene of indescrib- 
able horror and appalling confusion. The last 
part of the tremendous contest had arrived, and 
was more fierce and deadly than the first. The 
countess beheld the firm Roman lines thinned, 
weakened, failing. She saw them pressed back. 
She saw the overwhelming, conquering legions of 
France. She saw the haughty tri-color waving 
over the ground her country had lately occupied. 
She saw Allston fighting hand-to-hand against 
desperate odds, bringing his men back, and yet 
again back, to the desperate fight. She saw him 
totter—she saw him fall ! 
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Cat bs than living men. The painful silence 
of this vast population was the fittest requiem 
for the fallen republic. 

M gers were despatched to the French 
general—a fitting representative of the sham re- 
public and the false president who had armed 
him to crush the heart of Italian liberty. The 
old marshal professed to be d of benefit- 
ing the Roman people, and assured the dele- 
gates that he would punish. the leaders only. 
For them, a heavy retribution was in store. He 
was not very hard in his terms. He agreed to 
leave the city uninjured, and wished only to 
restore the rightful sovereign to his throne. An 
agreement was made, authorizing him to enter 
the city on third of July—the third day from the 
date of capitulation. 

The people of Rome learned the news and 
tolled the bells. Mournfully, and like a dead 
march, their volleyed music rolled over the hills, 
‘and found a responsive echo in the throbbing 
hearts of the people. They were aware they 
could not avert their doom, and they had, in 
their misery, the proud consciousness of having 
done all that man might in the holiest of causes. 
They did not blame those who had capitulated, 
but they mourned over the fall of their country, 
and curses both loud and deep were heaped on 
the heads of the perfidious French whose bayonets 
had interposed in the strife between them and 
their tyrants. 

Suddenly, as their carriage rolled along, All- 
ston ordered the coachman to rein up. He had 
recognized Dingle, and summoned him with a 
shout. 

The Arkansas ranger, who was striding on- 
ward with his long, loping forest gait, stopped 
short on hearing his name called, and his gloomy 
countenance brightened up as he wrung the hand 
of his young friend, almost dislocating his wrist 
in the fervor of his joy at meeting him. 

“T haint seen you,” said the ranger, “since we 
gave the mounseers fits at the Villa Spada.” 

The countess addressed a few words of kindly 
recognition and compliment, and the ranger fairly 
blushed with pleasure as he listened to her musical 
tones. 

“It’s all over now, signora,” said he, “and 
there’s no more work for Arkansas in Rome— 
more’s the pity.” 

“ And where will you go now ?” asked Allston, 
after a pause. 

“ Home.” 

“Home ?” 

“Ay, to Arkansas.” 

“ And I am going, too,” said Allston. 

“The trouble is, how to get away,” said the 
ranger. ‘They say—or, rather, the French say 
they wont molest us. But what’s the word of a 
French general? They make no more of squirm- 
ing through a written obligation, even, than an 
eel does in squiggling through a hole in a fish- 
creel. Pizon sarpients, every one on ’em.” 

“T shall leave,” said Allston, “as soon as I 
can. I think, as American travellers, there will 
be no difficulty in either of us being permitted 
to retire.” 

“There mayn’t be, in your case,” said the 
ranger, “but I have a large number of travelling 
companions with me.” 

* Indeed !” 











“Yes, emigrants for Arkansas—the brave fel- 
lows that followed my lead in battle. I can’t 
abandon them now. I have promised them a 
home in America, and I’m bound to put them 
through.” 

“You are a good fellow, Dingle,” said All- 
ston, admiringly. 

“TI reckon I be,” said the ranger, naively. 
“But I say, Guy, { want to know what govern- 
ment you recognize here. You don’t consider 
these yer confounded frog eatin’ sarpients our 
true and lawful rulers, do you ?”’ 

“Not I!” said Allston, vehemently. 

“TI thought not,” replied the ranger. 
clean agin the constitution.” 

“ And the republican government, with all its 
swarm of great and petty officials, is gone.” 

“ A good riddance.” 

“So say I—but why are you so anxious, 
Dingle?” 

“ Well, you see, it’s a case of conscience. I 
may have done wrong, but I acted according to 
the dictates of my conscience, and I can’t help 
thinking that where a man has clean hands and 
a tender conscience and the full possession of his 
faculties, he can’t go fur astray, if he follers the 
‘ still, small voice.’ ” 

“Spoken like a judge, Dingle.” 

“Wall, you see, in pirotin round, the other 
day, down below, whar I’ve been molein’ of it for 
a few weeks back, I caught a fish in my net—a 
fellow that used to do Dawbeaker’s dirty work.” 

“ Corvino ?” 

“The identical ruffian. Well, I was going, 
this morning, to deliver him up to the constitu- 
tional authorities, and I brought him to the old 
Ferro prison, where Dawbeaker is lodged, with 
iron ruffles to his wrists. The fellow saw the 
French flag floatin’ over the villa, and, I tell 
you, he straightened up mightily, for he thought 
the French were in actual possession of the city. 
I went out, but found no government to receive 
my prisoner, and so went back with a minute in- 
sect in my auriculars, and in what I call a fix. 
Corvino thought he was among friends, and so 
he made a tremendous racket, howlin’ and holler- 
in’ for help, and collected a crowd outside the 
prison. He little thought hisself between two 
fires. Wall, as I was sayin’, I didn’t know what 
to do with him. In a few minutes more, the 
mob would have torn him into inch bits. So I 
organized a sort of a revolutionary tribunal, and 
put the fellow on trial, and when he found out 
that the prison was sur ded i 
thirsting for his blood, he caved in, and made a 
full confession of all his rascalities. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to die—and if ever 

t was righ , that one was. Some of 
the court were for flinging him over the parapet 
to the mob, as they used to chuck a Christian to 
the wild beasts in the Flavian Amphitheatre. 
Others were for hanging him to the bars of his 
cell. But I can’t bear to see a man strangled 
like a dog; so, as I’d elected myself judge of 
the tribunal, I vetoed these measures, and ordered 
him to be shot—detailed a firin’ party—put him 
up atten paces in the court-yard—gave the word 
—and he expired without a struggle, with a dozen 
balls in his brain and heart.” 

The countess uttered a sigh, and covered her 
face with her hands as if to shut out the appalling 
image the backwoodsman had conjured up—but 
Allston’s countenance was stern and calm. 

“Tt was an act of justice,” said he, grasping 
Dingle’s hand. 

“T thought you would sanction it,” said the 
ranger, returning the pressure. “I let him have 
a priest in his last moments; but he was as false 
to his master as to his country. He died unbe- 
lieving and unrepentant.” 

“Wretched man!” said Allston. ‘ D’Orbico 
still i punished—he should not escape. 
But see! Look yonder, in the piazza di Santa 
Pietro !”’ 

“Drive on!” said the ranger, with a wave of 
his hand, as he fell back from the carriage door ; 
“we shall meet anon.” 

The carriage soon halted again in the great 
square in front of St. Peter’s Church, which 
seemed crowded with human beings. A large 
portion of the multitude were soldiers of the re- 
publican army. 

“ Garibaldi,” said Allston, as he pointed out 
to his fair panion the conspi figure of 
the Roman general. 

The soldiers, in their picturesque dresses, 
soiled with powder-marks, and fully armed, were 
congregated around the central obelisk, at the 
base of which stood Garibaldi. Many of the 
soldiers bore honorable traces of the severe 
service in which they had been recently engaged, 
but, war-worn as they were, their countenances 
exhibited resolution, and even enthusiasm. 
About six thousand in number, they pressed 
about their heroic and still undaunted leader, who 
was addressing them. 

“ Soldiers,” said he—and the words are histor- 
ical—“ that which I have to offer you, is this :— 
hunger, thirst, cold, heat, without pay, without 
barracks, without rations ; but continual alarms, 
forced marches, and charges at the point of the 
bayonet. These are my terms, and whoso loves 
his country and glory, may follow me.” 

“(A desperate stake,” said Allston to the coun- 
tess. ‘ Will any accept it ?” 

As Garibaldi finished, the excitement and en- 
thusiasm of his soldiers became uncontrollable. 
A unanimous shout of applause went up in one 
thundering acclaim : 

“Viva la Republica! Viva Garibaldi!” 

The appeal had not been made in vain. 
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“ Let those who are ready to follow me,” cried 
Garibaldi, “‘ advance, and form on my right.” 

There was an immense and confused rush 
among the troops ; but the second nature of mili- 
tary discipline soon evolved order out of chaos, 
and they stood in orderly ranks on the general’s | 
right—their line well dressed, and the broad day- | 
light gleaming on their soiled uniforms and glit- 
tering arms. With a flashing eye and a glow of | 
generous pride, Garibaldi surveyed the heroic 
band that still, in the fallen fortunes of Rome, 
owned his gallant leadership. 

“Soldiers,” he cried, again, “ we will leave the | 
city to-night. Are you ready ?” 

“ Ay, ay!” 

And now a fresh addition was suddenly made | 


to their numbers. Cleaving the crowd that 
opened for his passage, appeared Dingle, with 
his devoted Nina beside him, followed by his 
whole muster of fighting men. Not one was 
missing from the ranks—and they resolutely took 
their position by Garibaldi’s standard. mM loud 
cheer from the Roman general’s followers, and 
from the crowd, heralded the well-known Ameri- 
can leader and his dauntless band. 

“ To-night !” said Allston. “ Then, Leonora, 
we, too, must leave the city.” * 

“ Anywhere, at any time, with you,” said the 
countess. 

“Your steward can be entrusted with your 
affairs ?”’ 

“ He is the most faithful of men.” 

“ To-night, then, we leave this doomed city— 
but ere then, dearest, you must be mine.” 

The countess replied not in words, but she re- 
turned the pressure of the hand that held her own, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
THF TRAITOR’S DOOM. 


Berore the close of the day, a small party 
was assembled in the chapel of the palazzo 
d’Avenna—a priest, a bridegroom, a bride, the 
maggior domo, and one or two faithful domestics. 
There, on the eve of her departure from her fa- 
ther's halls and the land of her birth—without 
the pomp and ceremony which would have 
waited on-more peaceful times—was the lovely 
countess united to her American lover. 

They were all ready for flight—for that night 
they were to leave a land of thraldom for a land 
of liberty. The high-fed and full-blooded horses 
champed their bits, and pawed the pavement in 
the court-yard. 

Immediately after the ceremony, Allston left 
his bride, to go and ascertain at what hour and 
from what point Garibaldi would leave the city. 
To his surprise, he learned that the Roman gen- 
eral had already departed, and he turned back to 
the palace. 

All Rome was now in tumult and confusion. 
The army of the defenders had departed; the 
French army had not yet entered; there was no 
government; anarchy reigned everywhere, and 
the civil authorities, alarmed at the possible con- 
sequences of such a state of things, had im- 
plored Marshal Oudinot to take possession imme- 
diately, and received his promise to march in 
with his troops on the ensuing day. 

Meanwhile the tumult increased. The prisons 
were abandoned by the jailors, who no longer 
found themselves invested with any legal author- 
ity. The mob entered the prisons and liberated 
all the prisoners ; and the latter, rushing forth in- 
to the streets, mad with the saturnalia of free- 
dom, plunged into every excess and violence. 

Through the disordered crowd on the Corso, 
Allston forced his way, hurrying back to the 
Avenna palace. Turning into a by-street to fa- 
cilitate his progress, he saw a man hurrying 
swiftly along, followed by half a dozen pale, un- 
shorn wretches, armed with bolts and bars which 
they had wrenched from the windows and doors 
of the prison from which they had just been 
liberated. 

“Ta!” cried the leader of this ferocious band, 
as he recognized Allston. ‘This way, my men. 
Seize this fellow instantly !” 

The spokesman was D'Orbico, and a dark 
frown gathered on Allston’s brow as he recog- 
nized the arch-traitor. 

“Your evil genius, Q’Orbico,” said he, stern- 
ly, “has led you to cross my path.” 

“Down with him!” cried the count to his wil- 
ling miscreants. 

But as ths frantic crowd rushed on, brandish- 
ing their rude weapons and uttering ghastly 
imprecations, the young American drew forth his 
pistols and took deliberate nim. Six rapid re- 
ports stretched his foes at his feet, in the agonies 
of death. 

In another instant his hand was on D'Orbico’s 
throat. 

“Wretch,” he shouted, fiercely, “you have 
rushed upon destruction. You have escaped 
from prison only to die by the hand of him you 
injured.” 

D’Orbico struggled in the iron, vice like grip 
of his antagonist, and, snatching a dagger from 
his breast, aimed a furious blow. But Allston’s 
grasp mastered his enemy’s hand, and wrenched 
it back with torturing violence. The wretch 
screamed with pain, and fell upon his knees. 

“ Spare ” 

As the word gurgled from his throat, a cold 
ring of steel was printed on his forehead—a re- 
port ensued—the ball went crashing through his 
brain—and the career, the crimes and life of the 
miserable D’Orbico were ended forever. 

Without a glance at the fallen reptile at his 
feet, Allston carefully reloaded his pistols, and 
pursued his way at a rapid pace homeward. 
The streets were still thronged with noisy rioters, 
but he was unmolested, and reached the Avenna 
palace in safety, where the countess was anxious- 
ly awaiting his return. In a moment they were 
seated in the carriage, and the fleet horses 
whirled them: cut of Rome towards the north. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT weex.] 
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IMMENSE ORGAN, 


The great organ placed in ‘the town hall at 
Liverpool, is one of the marvels of musical 
mechanism. It consists of four rows of keys, 
sixty-three notes ; and two octaves and a half of 
pedals, thirty notes. There are 108 stops and 
8000 pipes, varying in length from 32 feet to 
three-eighths of an inch, ten octaves apart. The 
grand source of wind is from two immense bel- 
lows, each having three feeders placed in the 
vault below the floor of the hall. These are 
blown by a steam engine, consisting of a pair of 
oscillating cylinders. There are, besides, twelve 
other bellows or reservoirs, each giving ite own 
appropriate pressure of air to those stops or 
pipes which it supplies. The pneumatic lever is 
applied to each of the manuals distinctly, or sep- 
arately to manual couplers. To the eek organ 
there is a double set of pneumatic levers; 
the most elaborate use of this power is found in 





| its application to the combination of stops—it 


being exhibited in a compound form te each or- 
gan individually, and to the whole collectively, 
where by one operation the player is enabled to 
prod a combination of stops upon the entire 
instrument at once.— Liverpool Times. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Untoe.) 
WAS IT TRUE! 


BY EDGAR L. VAUGASSEN 


When you whispered to your neighbor t 
Of the sin of Alice May, 

Were you certain of the truthfulness 
Of what you then did say’ 

Were you sure the name of Magdalen 
Was fittest for her brow? 


he abse 
Alfo: 


a twely 
dence, 
with th: 


That Alice May no longer of. H 


At virtue’s shrine could bow? 


Or had you Acard the story 
That other lips let drop: 


on the 
The ide 
a mon 


And since you envied Alice May trustful 


You would not let it stop; 
But sent the tale of slander 
From lip to lip, until 
It took from tongues of gossips t 
The venom that can kill! 


O, lady, you are haughty 
In your beauty and your pride; 
You step stately as an empress, 
With your lover by your side; 
But when you told the story 
Of the sin of Alice May, 
You were not half so Innocent 
As Alice is to-day. 


Hast ever seen the lily 
Hang its pale head and die? 

Bo Alice May ere long will do, 
Beneath the world's cold eye. 
But He who sits on youder throne, 
And sees the thought within, 

Will hold lost Alice guiltiess, 
And charge you with the sin 





(Written for The Flag of our Union| 
THE CRUSADER’S BRIDE. 
BY OPUBLIA M. CLOUTMAR, 


Cartorra was the only daughter of the 
Duke di Vicenza. Her great beauty was the 
universal theme throughout all Naples. Painters 
vainly attempted the portrayal of her lovely and 
expressive features upon canvass, sculptors to 
model her exquisitely moulded form, while poets 
sung in constant praise of her manifold charms. 

At the period of which I write, Carlotta had 

d her eigh h year, and although her 
hand had been sought in marriage by the proud- 
est representatives of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies in Italy, there was but one of the noble 
throng who daily knelt beside the shrine of the 
fair Neapolitan, upon whom she bestowed marks 
of more than ordinary consideration and favor. 

Alfonso Loretti was the last surviving heir of 
a proud and ancient family, whose martial ex- 
ploits had gained for them # name and position 
in Naples, which even a king might have envied. 
It was but a short acquaintance that had existed 
between the fair Carlotta and the brave Alfonso. 
But as all things in that delicious climate early 
reach maturity, 60 did their love suddenly burst 
forth and ripen into perfection. 

It was on the occasion of the first crusade, that 

Alfonso Loretti, thirsting for fame and glory, 
eagerly joined the proposed expedition to the 
Holy Land. At his departure, both old and 
young grieved ; for the gay cavalier was none 
the less beloved for his virtues, than he was noted 
for his bravery. He had sought his parting in- 
terview with his betrothed, promising, when the 
war should have ended, to return to Naples, and 
laying his laurels at the feet of his heart’s idol, 
proudly claim her as his bride. A fervent kiss 
imprinted upon the fair brow of the young girl, 
by her lover; a murmured prayer for her safety 
and welfare ; then hastily regaining his seat in 
the saddle, Alfonso was gone. From her balcony, 
Carlotta waved an adic, till distance obscured 
from sight the snowy plume of the graceful 
cavalier. 

A year passed by, during which time the young 
girl kept herself in strict retirement. In vain her 
fond parents urged their daugh 
in the fashionable circles, of which, for so long a 
time, she had been the brightest ornament. To 
their entreaties, Carlotta only gently remarked, 
that without Alfonso’s much loved society, she 
could no longer enjoy the festivities and pl 
of life, with the same keen relish as of ald. 

But even in the splendor and solitude of her 
own home, the devoted maiden was not entirely 
exempt from the protestations and annoying at- 
tentions of one, who would willingly have sacri- 
ficed all the wealth which his coffers contained, 
to make the beauteous Carlotta his wife. 

From their earliest childhood, Ladovico 
Poveri and Carlotta di Vicenza had been play- 
mates and constant associates. Their family 
mansions were situated side by side, and as time 
wore on, the doting parents saw only in prospec- 
tive a happy union, and a glorious fature for 
their children. 

Ludovico from a boy, however, had shown 
signs of a most violent and uncontrollable tem- 
per. On the contrary, Carlotta was gentle and 
amiable, yet possessing great strength of mind 

As years rolled on, and the two advanced towards 
maturity, the fair gisk saw but little to love and 
admire in the person of her assiduous end 
watchful cavalier. The seeds of jealousy, which 
had early been sown in the breast of the over ia 
dulged boy, now sprang up like tares, choking 
out all the good fruit of bis nature, and yielding 
a bitter harvest, of strife and unhappiness, to the 
fall grown maa. 

No pledge of marriage had been given by the 
parents of either party, although it wae a gener- 
ally acknowledged fact in all Naples, that Lado 
vico and the lovely daughter of the Duke di 

Vicenza would in due time be united in wedlock. 

Whatever rash hopes the young Poveri may 

have entertained concerning the sulject in ques 

tion, were soon speedily dispelled by the presence 
of « rival in the affections of his mistress, in the 
person of Alfonso Lorett. 
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Even Ladovico himself wae not insensible to 
the charms and graces of the brave cavalier, 
which he much feared would at last result im the 
latter's carrying off the palm that he bed so long 
believed was rightlully bw own, With a fealing 
of secret joy, the envious Ladovico witnessed the 
departare of his rival, the noble Alfonso, from 
Naples , hoping, thereby, to regain hie former 
favor im the eyes of the lovely Carlota. 
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his devoted Nina beside him, followed by his 
-m | whole muster of fighting men. Not one was 
missing from the ranks—and they resolutely took 
their position by Garibaldi’s standard. A loud 
cheer from the Roman general’s followers, and 
* | from the crowd, heralded the well-known Ameri- 
can leader and his dauntless band. 

“ To-night!” said Allston. “ Then, Leonora, 
we, too, must leave the city.” $ 

“ Anywhere, at any time, with you,” said the 
countess. 

“Your steward can be entrusted with your 
affairs 2” 

“ He is the most faithful of men.” 

“ To-night, then, we leave this doomed city— 
but ere then, dearest, you must be mine.” 

The countess replied not in wor.Js, but she re- 
turned the pressure of the hand that held her own, 


_— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE TRAITOR’S DOOM. 


Berore the close of the day, a small party 
was assembled in the chapel of the palazzo 
d’Avenna—a priest, a bridegroom, a bride, the 
maggior domo, and one or two faithful domestics. 
There, on the eve of her departure from her fa- 
ther's halls and the land of her birth—without 
the pomp and ceremony which would have 
waited on-more peaceful times—was the lovely 
countess united to her American lover. 

They were all ready for flight—for that night 
they were to leave a land of thraldom fora land 
of liberty. The high-fed and full-blooded horses 
champed their bits, and pawed the pavement in 
the court-yard. 

Immediately after the ceremony, Allston left 
his bride, to go and ascertain at what hour and 
from what point Garibaldi would leave the city. 
To his surprise, he learned that the Roman gen- 
eral had already departed, and he turned back to 
the palace. 

All Rome was now in tumult and confusion. 
The army of the defenders had departed; the 
French army had not yet entered; there was no 
government; anarchy reigned everywhere, and 
the civil authorities, alarmed at the possible con- 
sequences of such a state of things, had im- 
plored Marshal Oudinot to take possession imme- 
diately, and received his promise to march in 
with his troops on the ensuing day. 

Meanwhile the tumult increased. The prisons 
were abandoned by the jailors, who no longer 
found themselves invested with any legal author- 
ity. The mob entered the prisons and liberated 
all the prisoners ; and the latter, rushing forth in- 
to the streets, mad with the saturnalia of free- 
dom, plunged into every excess and violence. 
Through the disordered crowd on the Corso, 
Allston forced his way, hurrying back to the 
Avenna palace. Turning into a by-street to fa- 
cilitate his progress, he saw a man hurrying 
swiftly along, followed by half a dozen pale, un- 
shorn wretches, armed with bolts and bars which 
they had wrenched from the windows and doors 
of the prison from which they had just been 
liberated. 

“Ha!” cried the leader of this ferocious band, 
as he recognized Allston. “This way, my men. 
Seize this fellow instantly !” 

The spokesman was D’Orbico, and a dark 
frown gathered on Allston’s brow as he recog- 
nized the arch-traitor. 

“Your evil genius, TY Orbico,” said he, stern- 
ly, “has led you to cross my path.” 

“Down with him!” cried the count to his wil- 
ling miscreants. 

But as the frantic crowd rushed on, brandish- 
ing their rude weapons and uttering ghastly 
imprecations, the young American drew forth his 
pistols and took deiiberate aim. Six rapid re- 
ports stretched his foes at his feet, in the agonies 
of death. 

In another instant his hand was on D’Orbico’s 
throat. 

“Wretch,” he shouted, fiercely, “you have 
rushed upon destruction. You have escaped 
from prison only to die by the hand of him you 
injured.” 

D’Orbico struggled in the iron, vice like grip 
of his antagonist, and, snatching a dagger from 
his breast, aimed a furious blow. But Allston’s 
grasp mastered his enemy’s hand, and wrenched 
it back with torturing violence. The wretch 
screamed with pain, and fell upon his knees. 

“ Spare. ” 

As the word gurgled from his throat, a cold 
ring of steel was printed on his forehead—a re- 
port ensued—the ball went crashing through his 
brain—and the career, the crimes and life of the 
miserable D’Orbico were ended forever. 

Without a glance at the fallen reptile at his 
feet, Allston carefully reloaded his pistols, and 
pursued his way at a rapid pace homeward. 
The streets were still thronged with noisy rioters, 
but he was unmolested, and reached the Avenna 
palace in safety, where the countess was anxious- 
ly awaiting his return. In a moment they were 
seated in the carriage, and the fleet horses 
whirled them out of Rome towards the north. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT weex.] 





IMMENSE ORGAN. 


The great organ placed in the town hall at 
Liverpool, is one of the marvels of musical 
mechanism. It consists of four rows of keys, 
sixty-three notes ; and two octaves and a half of 
pedals, thirty notes. There are 108 stops and 
8000 pipes, varying in length from 32 feet to 
three-eighths of an inch, ten octaves apart. The 
grand source of wind is from two immense bel- 
ows, each having three feeders placed in the 
vault below the floor of the hall. These are 
blown by a steam engine, consisting of a pair of 
oscillating cylinders. There are, besides, twelve 
other bellows or reservoirs, each giving its own 
appropriate pressure of air to those stops or 
| pipes which it supplies. The pneumatic lever is 
| applied to each of the manuals distinctly, or sep- 
| arately to manual couplers. To the pedal organ 
| there is a double set of pneumatic levers; but 

the most elaborate use of this power is found in 
its application to the combination of stops—it 
being exhibited in a compound form to each or- 
| gan individually, and to the whole collectively, 

where by one Operation the player is enabled to 
P a comt ion of stops upon the entire 
instrument at once.— Liverpool Times. 












































[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAS IT TRUE? 


BY EDGAR L. VAUGASSEN. 


When you whispered to your neighbor 
Of the sin of Alice May, 

Were you certain of the truthfulness 
Of what you then did say? 

Were you sure the name of Magdalen 
Was fittest for her brow? 

That Alice May no longer 
At virtue’s shrine could bow? 


Or had you heard the story 
That other lips let drop: 

And since you envied Alice May 
You would not let it stop; 

But sent the tale of slander 
From lip to lip, until 

It took from tongues of gossips 
The venom that can kill! 


O, lady, you are haughty 
In your beauty and your pride; 
You step stately as an empress, 
With your lover by your side; 
But when you told the story 
Of the sin of Alice May, 
You were not half so innocent 
As Alice is to-day. 


Hast ever seen the lily 
Hang its pale head and die? 
8o Alice May ere long will do, 
Beneath the world’s cold eye. 
But He who sits on yonder throne, 
And sees the thought within, 
Will hold lost Alice guiltless, 
And charge you with the sin. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CRUSADER’S BRIDE. 

BY OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAN. 

CartorTa was the only daughter of the 
Duke di Vicenza. Her great beauty was the 
universal theme throughout all Naples. Painters 
vainly attempted the portrayal of her lovely and 
expressive features upon canvass, sculptors to 
model her exquisitely moulded form, while poets 
sung in constant praise of her manifold charms. 

At the period of which I write, Carlotta had 
attained her eighteenth year, and although her 
hand had been sought in marriage by the proud- 
est representatives of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies in Italy, there was but one of the noble 
throng who daily knelt beside the shrine of the 
fair Neapolitan, upon whom she bestowed marks 
of more than ordinary consideration and favor. 

Alfonso Loretti was the last surviving heir of 
a proud and ancient family, whose martial ex- 
ploits had gained for them a name and position 
in Naples, which even a king might have envied. 
It was but a short acquaintance that had existed 
between the fair Carlotta and the brave Alfonso. 
But as all things in that delicious climate early 
reach maturity, so did their love suddenly burst 
forth and ripen into perfection. 

It was on the occasion of the first crusade, that 
Alfonso Loretti, thirsting for fame and glory, 
eagerly joined the proposed expedition to the 
Holy Land. At his departure, both old and 
young grieved; for the gay cavalier was none 
the less beloved for his virtues, than he was noted 
for his bravery. He had sought his parting in- 
terview with his betrothed, promising, when the 
war should have ended, to return to Naples, and 
laying his laurels at the feet of his heart’s idol, 
proudly claim her as his bride. A fervent kiss 
imprinted upon the fair brow of the young girl, 
by her lover; a murmured prayer for her safety 
and welfure ; then hastily regaining his seat in 
the saddle, Alfonso was gone. From her balcony, 
Carlotta waved an adieu, till distance obscured 
from sight the snowy plume of the graceful 
cavalier. 

A year passed by, during which time the young 
girl kept herself in strict retirement. In vain her 
fond parents urged their daughter’s re-appearance 
in the fashionable circles, of which, for so long a 
time, she had been the brightest ornament. To 
their entreaties, Carlotta only gently remarked, 
that without Alfonso’s much loved society, she 
could no longer enjoy the festivities and pleasures 
of life, with the same keen relish as of old. 

But even in the splendor and solitude of her 
own home, the devoted maiden was not entirely 
exempt from the protestations and annoying at- 
tentions of one, who would willingly have sacri- 
ficed all the wealth which his coffers contained, 
to make the beauteous Carlotta his wife. 

From their earliest childhood, Ludovico 
Poveri and Carlotta di Vicenza had been play- 
mates and constant associates. Their family 
Mansions were situated side by side, and as time 
wore on, the doting parents saw only in prospec- 
tive a happy union, and a glorious future for 
their children. 

Ludovico from a boy, however, had shown 
signs of a most violent and uncontrollable tem- 
per. On the contrary, Carlotta was gentle and 

iable, yet p ing great strength of mind. 
As years rolled on, and the two advanced towards 
maturity, the fair girl saw but little to love and 
admire in the person of her assiduous and 
watchful cavalier. The seeds of jealousy, which 
had early been sown in the breast of the over-in- 
dulged boy, now sprang up like tares, choking 
out all the good fruit of his nature, and yielding 
a bitter harvest, of strife and anhappiness, to the 
full grown man. 

No pledge of marriage had been given by the 
parents of either party, although it was a gener- 
ally acknowledged fact in all Naples, that Ludo- 
vico and the lovely daughter of the Duke di 
Vicenza would in due time be united in wedlock. 
Whatever rash hopes the young Poveri may 
have entertained concerning the subject in ques- 
tion, were soon speedily dispelled by the presence 
of a rival in the atfections of his mistress, in the 
person of Alfonso Loretti. 

Even Ludovico himself was not insensible to 
the charms and graces of the brave cavalier, 
which he much feared would at last result in the 
latter’s carrying off the palm that he had so long 
believed was rightfully his own. With a feeling 
of secret joy, the envious Ludovico witnessed the 
departure of his rival, the noble Alfonso, from 
Naples ; hoping, thereby, to regain his former 
favor in the eyes of the lovely Carlotta. 





received by the child, were no longer acceptable 
to the woman. Long and untiringly did the im- 
portunate cavalier press his suit, but though 
months sped by, the devoted Carlotta still held 
most sacred the faith which she had plighted to 
the absent one. 

Alfonso had been gone from his native city just 
a twelvemonth, when suddenly his correspon- 
dence, which had been from the first frequent 
with the object of his choice, was abruptly broken 
off. How to account for such singular conduct 
on the part of her lover, Carlotta knew not. 
The idea of his faithlessness, however, never for 
a moment presented itself to the mind of the 
trustful girl. 

For weeks and months Carlotta kept the 
secret of her sorrow buried, as she believed, within 
the avenues of her heart, still hoping and trust- 
ing that all would yet be well. There was one, 
however, whose serpent eye did not fail to dis- 
cover the hidden grief of the young girl, in the 
slowly paling cheek, the melancholy and dreamy 
eye, and the sweet yet pensive smile that lin- 
gered about the cherub-mouth. Yes, the deep 
anguish of a noble and devoted heart was happi- 
ness to the disappointed and rejected suitor! 
She who had scorned his noble offer, was at last 
to be humbled. Triumph and revenge were near 
at hand! 

Two years had flown by. Palestine had at 
last been wrested from the hands of its Moham- 
medan foe. The news of the victory had spread 
throughout all Italy, and Naples, with outstretch- 
ed arms, awaited the return of her noblest sons. 
The day subsequent to that on which the joyful 
intelligence was received in the city, a letter of 
recent date was placed in the hands of Carlotta. 
A flush of joy illuminated for a moment the 
countenance of the delighted maiden, as glancing 
hastily at the superscription, she recognized the 
oft-familiar handwriting of Alfonso. Would that 
her fond dream of bliss might prove a last- 
ing one! 

Eagerly tearing open the freshly indited epistle, 
Carlotta ran her eye quickly over its contents. 
But as she read, the color fled her cheek, her 
frame shook violently, until at last the fatal mis- 
sive dropped from her hand, and shrieking out 
the name of Alfonso, the overpowered maiden 
sank to the floor. 

Ludovico who had been watching the effect 


As he stood beside the low window, with the 
night breeze gently stirring his disordered curls, a 
sudden thought took possession of his soul, and 
turning away, he murmured, striking his breast 
violently. ‘False though she be, I will yet see 
my Carlotta once more !” 

Hastily donning his hat and cloak, Alfonso 
stole noiselessly out of the house. Each step 
forward seemed but to impart additional strength 
to his enfeebled limbs. Bending his steps in the 
direction of the cathedral of St.eLorenzo, he sped 
onward, impelled by the desperation of his own 
thoughts. ‘ 

A few moments brought him to the church 
door. A few pieces of gold given to the sac- 
ristano soon gained him admittance, who then 
retired, leaving the sorrow-stricken man in pos- 
session of the keys. 

Alone, at that dread hour of the night, and 
within as it were the sepulchre of death, Alfonso, 
for the first time in his life, felt a strange sensa- 
tion like that of fear creeping over him. The 
wind which a few moments before had been so 
calm, now howled wildly without, and moaned 
sadly among the shadowy aisles of the cathedral. 
A few candles burning low in their sockets, be- 
fore the effigies of the virgin, gave forth but a 
sickly light, in that dark and gloomy abode of 
worship. 

Despite the sacrilege of the thing, Alfonso 
grasped from its socket, one of the candles that 
burned upon the altar, and rushing forward, he 
hastily descended a narrow flight of steps which 
led to the sepulchre beneath. But his rapid 
descent, and the draught of air which came 
through the door which he had left ajar, extin- 
guished at once his feeble light. 

The extreme darkness of the passage, and the 
superstitious fears which involuntarily crowded 
themselves upon his brain, quite overpowered 
and unnerved the brave soldier, and he sank 
momentarily upon the ground. Its excessive 
dampness chilled but yet revived him, and rig- 
ing, he groped carefully about, to find if possible 
the door of the tomb. 

“ Holy mother, I thank thee!” he murmured, 
as his hands grasped the massive iron doors. 
With almost superhuman strength, he pressed 
his strong shoulder against them, and slowly they 
receded, creaking fearfully upon their hinges. 
The light from within, though a dim one, blinded 





which the contents of that fatal letter produced 
upon the i and pecting girl, now 
sprang forward, and raised the prostrate form of 
the unconscious maiden from the marble pave- 
ment. Placing her upon a low couch, and hastily 
ringing a bell for a servant, Ludovico, pale and 
excited, at once summoned the fond parents to 
the bedside of their insensible child. 

Carlotta still slept on, nor heeded the endear- 
ing epithets which the half distracted parents lav- 
ished upon the senseless ear of their idolized 
child. The old nurse approached, and raising 
the fair head with its raven tresses from the pil- 
low, she strove to warm into life again the cold 
and motionless features; but the fast stiffening 
hand returned no welcome pressure, and mur- 
muring, “Alas, she’s dead!” the old nurse re- 
laxed her hold upon the form of her she had 
ever fondly loved, and sank weeping upon the 
pillow beside her. 

Here let me drop the curtain, reader, upon a 
scene of so much deep woe; whose only fitting 
representation is that which the immortal Shaks- 
peare has given us, at the close of the fourth act 
of Romeo and Juliet. 

At an early hour the next morning, a solitary 
traveller might have-been seen quickly threading 





for a the eyes of Alfonso, who had 
been for so long a time in perfect darkness. 
Half breathless with terror, and shivering with 
the coldness of the place, the grief-stricken man 
advanced to gaze once more upon the counte- 
nance of one he still loved, false though she had 
been to him. The light which burned at the foot 
of the cross, at the head of the sarcophagus of 
Carlotta, but half revealed the features still lovely 
in death. 
Moving to the side of the marble coffin, Alfonso 
laid his hand lightly upon the fair and noble 
brow. But its icy touch sent a chill to his 
heart, and he leaned against a neighboring pil- 
lar for support. On opening his eyes, a flood 
of silvery light greeted his sight, which poured 
in through the half grated window in the roof. 
Summoning fresh courage, the agitated youth 
once more advanced towards the funereal couch 
of his heart’s cherished idol. Serene and angelic 
seemed the repose of those beautiful features, in 
death. The dark hair was smoothly parted over 
the brow, cold and white as Parian marble, and 
fell in soft curls upon the snowy pillow, around 
which lay scattered pale white lilies, whose purity 
seemed out-rivalled by the whiteness of that deli- 





his way along the narrow streets of Naples, as if 
bent upon some important errand. As his eyes 
glanced from balcony to balcony, from which 
brilliant draperies were suspended, he observed 
here and there heavy folds of black, which gave 
to the otherwise briiliant and festal scene an 
appearance of half mourning. Pausing for a 
moment, he pressed his hand heavily to his brow, 
and uttering a few incoherent words, then re- 
doubled his former pace. It was still so early 
that few, if any, of the inhabitants were astir. A 
sudden angle of the road, however, brought him 
face to face with a person clad in the garb of a 
fisherman. 

“ Tell me, signor,”’ said the traveller, accosting 
the humble stranger, ‘‘ what mean these signs 
of mourning, so strangely blended with the gay 
trappings which Naples so proudly displays on 
this occasion of her welcome to her victorious 
sons ?”’ 

“Know you not, signor,” said the fisherman, 
in a sorrowful tone, “ that the fuirest flower in all 
Naples is dead ?” 

“What mean you? 
not— ?” 

Carlotta!” he would have gasped, but that 
the stranger interrupted him by saying, “ It is in- 
deed Vicenza’s only daughter, she who was 
betrothed to the brave Alfonso, who was this day 
to return and claim her for his bride! Methinks 
it will be a sorry welcome, which the noble cav- 
alier will receive,” said the old fisherman, with a 
sad shake of the head. 

“Ts she buried ?” cried the traveller, seizing 
convulsively the arm of his unknown companion, 
and gazing wildly into his face. 

“ Ay, this very morn, at early twilight,” was 
the reply. 

“ Where sleeps she?” said the agitated man, 
still detaining his informant prisoner. 

“In the church of St. Lorenzo, with her 
ancestors.” 

Alfonso heard no more, his eyes swam, his 
brain reeled, and groaning heavily, the horror- 
stricken cavalier staggered and fell backwards to 
the ground. When the young Loretti awoke, he 
found himseif alone in the solitude of his own 
apartment. Faithful servants had watched beside 
his couch, until their eyes liad grown weary, and 
finding him at last sleeping calmly, they had left 

him, to seek a few hours’ repose for themselves. 

Slowly the young man arose from his pillow. 
His limbs were still weak, but he at last succeeded 
in dressing himself. Approaching the window, 
he threw it open. The cool night air was re- 
freshing to his feverish brow. It was near mid- 
night. The streets were still and deserted, while 
only a few stars studded the deep blue of the 


Santa Maria! it is 





But the attentions which had been gratefully 


cately Ided bust. 

Alfonso gazed long and passionately upon the 
lovely form before him. “Beautiful angel! 
though false, may Heaven forgive thee, as I do 
now !” he murmured, as he clasped his hands in 
prayer. Then glancing once again at that pure 
and innocent face, he cried, “‘ Why do I thus ac- 
cuse thee, Carlotta? Perchance thou wast still 
true to him who madly loved thee! O, Death,” 
he murmured, “ thou alone hast knowledge of her 
secret!” - 

Just then his eye espied something like paper 
placed in the belt of Carlotta’s shroud. Seizing 
it, he tore it open. It was indeed his cruel letter, 
in which, baving been informed of the inconstancy 
and utter falsity of his love, he had at once de- 
nounced her as a heartless thing, unworthy of his 
deep and holy affection. Such sudden and an- 
merited punishment, falling upon the head of 
one whose faith was firm and immovable as the 
rock of Gibraltar, and whose only crime was 
that of excessive love, paralyzed at once the 
senses of the horror-stricken girl, and laid her a 
cold and powerless corpse at the feet of Ludovico. 
The parents of the deceased had buried with 
their heart’s treasure the fatal letter, whose con- 
tents, they believed, had been the cause of her 
death. 

Tears streamed from the eyes of Loretti, as the 
conviction that he had killed Carlotta slowly 
forced itself upon his mind. Dashing them back, 
with a desperate effort, he exclaimed, while he 
wrung his hands in agony, ‘ O, Heaven! let now 
thy vengeance fall upon the murderer!”” ‘Then 
snatching the cold and lifeless furm to his breast, 
he cried, while he pressed kiss after kiss upon 
the icy brow, “ O, speak, my Carlotta! my wife! 
if but for once, to let me know that I am for- 
given, and I will die contented, here by thy side !” 

The soft curls which lay upon his breast 
slightly moved. Alfonso started as if life were 
still present there; but a second thought assured 
him that it was produced by tlie current of air 
which swept through that abode of death. As 
the young man was about replacing his lovely 
burden upon her cold pillow, he thought he heard 
a sound, like that of a gentle breathing. He 

pressed his hand to her heart, O, God! the life 
pulse still was there, though scarcely perceptible. 
Was it a fearfal illusion or reality! He caught 
her wildly to his heart, chafed the cold hands, 
and poured out his feverish breath on her icy lips. 

Slowly the drooping lids unclosed, a faint 
color stole into the pallid cheeks, and with a faint 
sigh, Carlotta awoke. Alfonso gazed upon the 
scene before him, like one struck dumb with 
amazement. 

Raising her head from the breast of her lover, 
the young girl stared wildly about her, while a 


cruel Alfonso!” she murmured, “they told thee 
I was false! Take back thy letter! Thou 
lovest me still! my husband! my Alfonso !” 

A loud shriek vibrated throughout that dreary 
vault. ‘She lives! She lives!” cried the over- 
joyed man, and seizing her in his arms, he bore 
her swiftly up the stairs leading to the body of 
the church. The delight which the fair Carlotta 
experienced on being restored to life again, as it 
were, by her lover, and his oft-repeated assurance 
that he still loved her, imparted a glowing thrill 
of happiness to the hearts of both. 

Carefully wrapping the shrouded form of his 
betrothed in his cloak, Alfonso lifted her carefully 
in his arms, and carried her at once to her father’s 
mansion. It was some time before they could 
gain entrance to the house, for the old porter, 
half vexed at being thus early aroused from his 
slumbers, answered but slowly the impatient cav- 
alier’s summons. 

Dashing by the few terrified servants who were 
up, Alfonso pursued his way along the silent 
corridor, with his fair burden still clinging to his 
arm, until they reached an apartment, whence 
issued sounds of grief. The two paused a 
moment, but Carlotta could wait no longer, and 
throwing aside the heavy cloak of Alfonso, she 
rushed into the room, and murmuring “ mother!” 
fell upon the neck of her terror-stricken parent. 
Ludovico started as if a shot had pierced his 
breast, at sight of Carlotta. “‘ Art thou come 
from thy grave to haunt me ?”’ cried the terrified 
man, as he fell pale and prostrate to the floor. 

The unexpected fear and remorse evinced by 
Ludovico caused suspicion to fall upon him. 
Traitor as he was, he had caused reports of 
Carlotta’s falsity to reach the ear of Alfonso, in- 
forming him at the same time, of her intended 
marriage with himself. Alfonso, guided by the 
impulse of the moment, had indeed penned the 
cruel letter, which had rendered, for so long a 
time, the devoted girl senseless ; and whom the 
physicians, in their great ignorance, had pro- 
nounced dead. An early interment, as is usual 
in warm countries, speedily laid the idolized 
Carlotta in an early grave, from which her Jover 
had indeed most fortunately rescued her. 

A few days after the event just mentioned had 
transpired, Ludovico mysteriously left Naples, 
unknown to his parents and friends. Alfonso, 
true to his p , now claimed his chosen 
bride, and ere a month had passed by, the church 
of St. Lorenzo, which had so lately witnessed the 
sad burial of the young Carlotta, once more re- 
sounded with the hymns of rejoicing, on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of the happy pair. The 
funereal lilies, were exchanged for a wreath of 
orange blossoms placed upon the snowy brow of 
the happy bride, by the hand of her husband, 
Alfonso Loretti. 

In a retired convent, many hundred leagues 
distant from Naples, dwells a man, who despite 
his monk’s hood, closely shaven head and black, 
flowing gown, many could not fail to recognize 
as the once base-hearted but afterwards repentant 
Ludovico Poveri. 








PERFORMING IN THE DARK. 


A curious incident occurred a short time since 
at the Central Hall, Darlington, England. Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Paul were giving their enter- 
tainment, “‘ Patch Work,” when in the midst of 
the performance the lights suddenly went out, 
and the hall was enveloped in total darkness. A 
variety of efforts were made to relight the gas, 
but in vain; it was utterly unmanageable, resist- 
ing all attempts. Here was a dilemma. The 
performances were only half over, and the audi- 
ence grew impatient. At length Mr. Howard 
Paul came forward and said, “ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I think it is scarcely necessary to tell 
you we are ina fix. The gas is behaving itself 
in & most unwarrantable manner, and I can de- 
vise no possible remedy. What are we to do? 
Shall we proceed in the dark? (Loud cries of 
* yes,” “ yes,” from all parts of the hall.) If you 
cannot see us, you can hear, and we will introduce 
as many songs as possible, and dismiss as much 
of what appeals to the eye as is practicable at 
such short notice.” ‘The performance then pro- 
ceeded ; and the audience, amused at the novelty 
of the occurrence, applauded everythirg that was 
said and sung, in the most vociferous manner.— 
Manchester (Eng.) Enquirer. 


A GOOD NAME, 


Sometime in 1838 or ’39, a gentleman in Ten- 
nessee became involved and wanted money ; he 
had property and he owed debts. His property 
was not available just then, and off he ted to 
Boston, backed by the names of some of the best 
men in Tennessee. Money was tight, and Bos- 
ton bankers looked closely at the names. “ Very 
good,” said they, “but, but—do you know Gen- 
eral Jackson?” ‘“ Certainly.” ‘* Could you get 
his endorsement?” ‘ Yes, but he is not worth 
one-tenth as much as either of these men whose 
names I offer you.” “No matter; General Jaek- 
son has always protected himself and his paper, 
and we'll let you have the money upon the 
strength of his name.” In a few days the papers 
with his signature arrived. The moment these 
Boston gentlemen bankers saw the tall A, and 
long J, of Andrew Jackson, our Tennessean says 
he could have raised a hundred thousand dollars 
upon the signature without the slightest trouble. 
So much for an established character for honesty. 
However men may have differed with Andiew 
Jackson politically, no man could deny him the 
merit of being an honest man.—Lvening Gazette. 








GENUINE FOOLS. 

He who wipes his nose on a nutmeg grater, 
and picks his teeth with a razor. 

She who says ‘‘no,” to a proposal of a gentle- 
man when she has reached the age of thirty. 

He who gets so drunk at night, that he puts 
his clothes to bed, and hangs himself on the back 
of a chair. 

She who rubs ber cheeks with brickbats in 
order to give them color. 

He who puts on his hat, and takes his cane, 
and starts out in pursuit of an honest and disin- 
terested politician. 

She who pinches and slaps a child to make it 
quit bawling —Punch. 
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“ BOY ALL OVER.” 

A distinguished lawyer says that in his younger 
days, he taught a boy’s school, and the pupils 
wrote compositions ; he sometimes rection dia 
of a peculiar sort. The following are specimens: 

“Os Inpustrr.—It is bad for a man to be 
idle. Industry is the best thing a man can have, 
and a wife is the next. Prophets and kings 
desired it long, and died without the site. Finis.” 

“Ox tax Seasons.—There is four seasons, 
Spring, Sammer, Autuama and Winter. They 
are all pleasant. Some people may like the 








firmament. 


cold shudder ran through her slight frame. “ O, 


Spring best, but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death. The End.”—Olire Branch. 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


A correspondent of the Blair county (I’a.) 
Whi: furnishes that paper the particulars of the 
following interesting incident of which he was an 
eye witness. It occurred a few years ago on the 
line of the great international improvements of 
that State. It was one of those acts of genuine kind- 
heartedness which fill the mind with involuntary 
consciousness that there is something of the angel 
still in our common nature. At the point this 
side of the mountain, where occurred the tran- 
shipment of passengers from the West, was 
moored a ennnl besa, awaiting the arrival of the 
train ere starting on its way through the East. 
The captain of the boat, a tall, rough, embrowned 
man, stood by his craft superintending the labors 
of his men, when the cars rolled up, and a few 
moments after, a party of about half a dozen gen- 
tlemen came out and deliberately walked up to 
the captain, addressing him something after this 
wise : 

“Sir, we wish to go on east, but our further 

rogress depends on you. In the car we have 
just left is a sick man whose presence is disagree- 
able. We have been appointed a c ittee by 
the passengers to ask that you will deny this man 
a passage in your boat. If he goes we remain, 
what say you?” 

“Gentlemen,” replied the captain, “I have 
heard the passengers through the committee. Has 
the sick man a representative here ?” 

To this unexpected interrogatory there ,was 
no answer, when, without a moment’s pause, the 
captain passed over to the car, and entering be- 
hind, in one corner found a poor, emaciated, 
worn-out creature, whose life was nearly eaten up 
by that canker-worm, consumption. he man’s 
head was bowed in his hands, and he was weep- 
ing; the captain advanced and spoke to him 
kindly. 

“0, sir,” said the shivering invalid, looking 
up, his face now lit up with trembling expecta- 
tion. “ Are you the captain, and will you take 
me? God help me! The passengers look on 
me as a breathing pestilence, and are so unkind ! 
You see, sir, lam dying; but O, if I am spared 
to reach my mother, I shall die happy. She 
lives in Burlington, sir, and my journey is more 
than half performed. I am a poor painter, and 
the only child of her in whose arms I wish to die!” 

“You shall go,” said the captain, “if 1 lose 
every passenger for the trip.” 

By this time the whole crowd of passengers 
were grouped around the boat, with their bag- 
gage piled on the path, and they themselves 
awaiting the decision of the captain before en- 
gaging their passage. A moment more and the 
decision was made known, as they beheld him 
coming from the car with the sick man cradled 
inhisarms. Pushing directly through the crowd, 
with his dying burden, he ordered a mattress to 
be spread in the choicest of the boat, where 
he Jaid the invalid with all the care of a parent. 
That done, the captain directed the boat for 
starting. 

Buta new feeling seemed to possess the aston- 
ished passengers. With one common impulse 
they walked aboard the boat, and in a few hours 
after another committee was sent to the captain, 
entreating his presence among the passengers in 
the cabin. He went, and from their midst there 
arose a white haired man, who with tear-drops in 
his eyes, told that rough, sun-browned man that 
they felt humbled before him, and they asked his 
forgiveness. It was a touching scene. The 
fountain of true sympathy was broken in a heart 
of nature, and its waters welled up, choking the 
utterance of all present. On the instant a 
purse was made up for the sick man, with a 
* godspeed” on his way home to die in the 
arms of his mother. 








Our Gurious Department. 





(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Vegetable Locust. 

The Concordia Intelligencer says that ite editor has 
been presented by Mr. V. O’Brian, of Forrest Plantation 
in that parish, with a curigus natural production, repre- 
senting what he calls a ‘‘ Vegetable Locust,” as he knows 
of no other appropriate name, having never seen any- 
thing of the kind before. The [ntelligencer thus con- 
tinues the description: ‘It is a plant partaking both of 
the animal and vegetable kingdom, the lower part or root 
being precisely in the shape of a locust in the chrysalis 
state, and having a fungous excrescence growing out of 
the head towards the surface of the earth, while small 
roots shoot downwards from its tail. The embryo feet 
and wings are plainly seen. The upper shoots on some 
of them are three inches in length, of a bluish pink 
color. Many of them have been plowed up in Mr. O’Brian's 
field. Nothing of the kind has been seen in this parish 
before, and we would suggest the sending of some of 
them to some academy of science, that the world may be 
benefited by the examination of them.” 





Curious Parallelism of Customs. 

It is a custom in Berwickshire among women-workers 
in the field, when their backs become much tired by bow- 
ing low down while singling turnips with short shanked 
hoes, to lie down upon their faces to the ground, allowing 
others to step across the lower parts of their backs, on 
the lumbar region, with one foot, several times, until the 
pain of fatigae is removed. Burton, in his ‘‘ Firat Foot- 
steps in East Africa,” narrates a very similar custom in 
females who lead the camels, on feeling fatigued, and who 
* lie at full length, prone, stand upon each other's backs, 
tramping and kneading with their toes, and rise like 
giants refreshed ” 





Effect of Malpractice. 

When Rev. Wm. H. Milburn, the celebrated blind 
preacher, was a boy of five years, one of his eyes became 
slightly affected, in such a manner as to require treat- 
ment from a physician. Dr—— (we wish we knew his 
pame,) was accordingly called, and while applying « 
caustic preparation, the boy winced and cried,as would 
be very natural for achild under such circumstances, 
when the physician became enraged, crushed the little 
fellow between his knees, and dashed the burning caustic 
in his eyes, destroying his sight forever. 





Strange Occurrence. 

A woman in Baltimore, cooking her dinner in the 
yard, the other day, finding that the pot did not set 
level, took up @ small sized bomb shell that hed been 
lying there for six years, and placed it in the fre beneath 
the pot, not apprehending any danger. At the time of 
the dinner being well cooked, she approached and com- 
menced taking out some vegetables. The shell having 
by this time become well heated, exploded, a piece of it 
striking ber hand, and lacerating it dreadfully. The pot 
and its contents were blown up the chimney 





A Singular Discovery. 

During the repairs recently made upon the Old South 
Chereh, one of the workmen engaged in tearing away 
some of the old jathing and plastering, revealed between 
the furring aod the lower floor of the upper gallery, the 
well-preserved skeleton of a bird, which was subsequer.tiy 
ascertained to be that of « pigeon. The Old South was 
rebuilt (8 1730, at whieh time, the pigeon, having volun- 
tarily entombed iteelf behind the lathing, must beve 
been enclosed by the workmea. 

Remarkable Burial. 

The Hightstown Exzcel-ior anys that s young mas of 
twenty years, residing with bis mother in s lonely cabin, 
seme fifteen miles from thet place, in the pines died a 
short time since, and that he was dressed in the hahili- 
ments of the grave, his collin was made, grave dug, and 
all the other labor incident to depositing the body in the 
last resting-place, was performed by bis mother, umsided 





by any other person. 
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LINES 
Written impromptu in the Album of a young lady, after an 
quai of twenty-four hours. 





BY ALPHA. 


Dimmed with clouds, the sun was sinking 
Slowly to the western wave, 

And the clouds in darkness hovered 
Grimly o'er his watery grave. 


On the pathless wilds of ocean, 
Ere the lingering light was gone, 
Met two barks with friendly greeting, 
Where two currents joined in one. 


Clouds and darkness vanished o'er them, 
Beamed the sea with silver light; 

Stars and waves like diamonds glowing, 
Gaily chased the hours of night. 


When at morn the sun was shining, 
Side-by-side they sped along; 

Onward gliding with the breezes, 
Gay with music and with song. 


When at noon the sunlight beaming, 
Sparkled on each billow-crest, 

Swelled the breezes, incense-laden, 
Dancing on the ocean’s breast. 


. 

Sank the sun in gold and crimson, 
Twilight closed her curtain round ; 

Slow and sad the vessels parted, 
Each to distant oceans bound. 


Thus‘we met in early spring-time, 
Floating on life’s shoreless main ; 

Changeful are its currents ever— 
Hattie, shail we meet again? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A CONVENT ELOPEMENT, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Evcente and I were at home for the holidays. 
We were beginning, too, to find ont that the 
world so longed for without the convent walls, 
was not so rose-tinted by half as our girlish 
imaginings had pictured it, and had sagely ar- 
rived at the lusion that Campbell was right 
when he assured school-girls, as well as others, 
that “distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
In a word, we were longing to be back again to 
the convent shades of Ursuline. 

It was growing dark, the winter’s rain beat- 
ing against the panes, and Eugenie standing in 
the window recess, holding back the curtain for 
light to eke out the news items of the afternoon 
“Bee ;” while I, drawing nearer the grate, sat 
dreaming of what all the old nuns were about, 
wondering if they missed me, and the like profit- 
able speculations, when I was roused by an ex- 
clamation from Eugenie. 

“O, Janet! If Alida Forsyth aint married !” 

I was roused to wide-awakeativeness in a 
moment. 

“You don’t say so!” 

My sister replied, by reading from the Bee : 

“Married last evening by the Rev. Abbe 
Moni, Charles I. Ruggles, Esq., of this city, to 
Alida Elizabeth, only daughter of Captain 
Forsyth, U. S. A.” 

“Well, who would have thought it! Did you 
ever ?” 

“No, Inever! Who could have believed it? 
Do you remember her convent elopement ?” 

Did I remember it? I just at that moment 
remembered nothing else. Mighty seldom was 
it that J was ever entrusted with any affair de 
cour by my classmates in the convent, for, with 
the best intention of helping them in any diffi- 
culty, somehow, matters always “went agleg,” 
whenever I had a hand in them; and this in- 
stance I well remember, from having felt 
myself of vast importance by having been 
entrusted with the delivery of sundry billet- 
doux that had passed between a pretty little 
dark-eyed brunette and a superbly-limbed, mag- 
nificently-moustachied young surgeon, Dr. 
Clarke, U. S. A. 

At an ordinary boarding-school, such corre- 
spondence might be easily effected ; but at a con- 
vent, where every word spoken at the grille is 
in the presence of the nun who keeps the visiting- 
book, in which are registered the names of the 
few visitors permitted by a young lady’s parents 
to call on her—where every parcel placed on the 
turning-shelf is carefully inspected, the post of a 
confidante is no sinecure. 

Alida had been forbidden to see any stranger, 
or go to the grille under any pretext whatever, 
by a letter froni her father to the Superior. But 
Dr. Clarke contrived a strategy with my vautrien 
brother Bill, that completely deceived the por- 
teress and nuns. This was the smuggling of 
billets carefally sealed up in sponge cake, that 
was afterwards or d by a fectioner. 
These, directed to me, were brought by brother 
Bill, placed on the turning shelf, and handed by 
the porteress to Saint Ursula, she being in con- 
vent parlance, the chere mere who had charge of 
my morals and “grille book.” The cake was 
always handed unsuspiciously by the nun, she 
being satisfied, so long as assured of a share; 
and a liberal slice she received, as recompense 
for keeping her eyes closed, and gratefully re- 
membered in the distribution of its spare sugar 
ornaments. 

On reading one of these billets, Alida con- 
fided to me that Dr. Clarke was to come for her 
on the following day, dressed as, and represent- 
ing her father’s coachman, bearing a summons, 
purporting to be written by her aunt Clotilde, 
for her to go home to meet her uncle Joseph, 
just returned from Europe. 

That night we privately removed her best 
gown, an embroidered petticoat, and a lace man- 
tilla from her trunk to a carpet-bag ; and the next 
morning, dressed rather shabbily, to avoid sus- 
picion, she awaited with a fluttering heart the 
arrival of the young surgeon, with whom she 
was to quit the convent, “ for better, for worse.” 
She was talking with me, when “4 
struck—her summons! I felt her hands’ icy 
grasp. The next moment she had joined Saint 
Angele (her chere mere), had read the letter, re- 
questing her immediate return, went up to the 
dormitory, and shortly after, from the school 
window, I saw a rather shabby looking young 











lady pass, wearing an old straw bonnet, green 
veil, and red shawl, following Saint Angele to 
the porter’s lodge, and carrying a carpet-bag in 
her hand. Soon the shelf turned, the grille 
door opened, the veiled girl entered the carriage, 
Saint Angele returned, wheels rumbled rapidly 
along the narrow lane from the lodge to the 
Levee, acloud of dust arose, then settled on the 
orange trees that girt us round. Alida was 
gone! 

But whoever heard the course of runaways 
“running smooth?” Nor did Alida’s, as the 
sequel will show; albeit brother Bill, with the 
Sagacity worthy a better cause, had carefully 
planned the escape that so strangely “went all 
agleg.” It may be very refreshing to indulge in 
the chimerical idea, that despite our outward 
garb being unprepossessing, society will recog- 
nize us as being ‘a man, for a’ that.” Mighty 
comforting, doubtless, is it to think and write 
that we (ourself) must be recognized as a gen- 
tleman or lady, by manners alone, despite an 
ancient or threadbare garment. This mode of 
reasoning may be very edifying—may reconcile 
us vastly to a shabby coat, or faded mantilla— 
may make us content with rusty gaiters, “our 
hodden gray, and a’ that;” still, when com- 
pelled to test these theories, our experience is by 
no means productive of pleasing results. And 
so it turned out with our runaways, who, rejoic- 
ing in most uncouth garb—he in a seedy coat 
with triple capes, borrowed to mystify the nuns 
—she in a rusty old gown and faded shawl— 
drove to the railroad and took the cars for 
Elkinsburg, intending to stop at the Lake Hotel, 
change their apparel, and proceed by one of the 
mail for Pi Once at Canton- 
ment, they felt quite safe. 

But “many aslip,”’ says the proverb—and so 
it befell our fugitives, who suddenly remembered, 
as they heard the bell of the returning train, that 
their carpet-bags were yet in the baggage car, 
which was at that moment slowly starting 
“other way.” Alida screamed, while Dr. 
Clarke, having the most extensive means for 
getting over the ground, darted off in quest of 
their forgotten wardrobe. Soon to Alida’s hor- 
ror, she saw him flying through the depot, then 
jump on the last car of the now fast retreating 
train, that, thundering onward with accelerated 
speed, carried away the every hope of the half- 
frantic girl, who, pale and trembling, stood 
where he had left her, wringing her cold hands, 
and sobbing piteously. 

That night, Saint Angele’s summons to the 
lodge was rung out. Wondering a little at any 
one coming so late, she went to the grille, re- 
turning presently with the same veiled figure 
that had passed out in the morning, and who 
now went direct to the dormitory. Saint Angele 
returned to the supper-room, where the bread 
and prunes were being distributed. She re- 
marked that ‘“‘Alida had gone to bed with a 
severe headache, poor thing!” and was eloquent 
in her encomiums of her “ Uncle Joseph,” who 
had brought her back. Mercy upon me! thought 
I. What unlucky contretemps has turned up! 
Young as I was, I had read Byron, and remem- 
bered where he said of Marianna, that “where 
the d— (I don’t like to mention the subterranean 
personage he referred to) helped a woman into a 
scrape, he managed also to help her out of it.” 
Wonder if he helps girls too?” thought I, as 
grabbing at my bread and prunes, I started off 
for the dormitory. 

There I found Alida sobbing as if her poor 
little heart would break. Diving with girlish 
bluntness into the matter at once, I blurted out : 

“ Not married, Alida?” 

“No!” And then followed a fresh crying 
spell. 

“How did it happen?” 

“0, I don’t know—but I mean to die—see if 
I don’t!” 

“Pooh, nonsense! some mistake of Dr. 
Clarke. He must be a fool, Alida.” 

“OQ, don’t say so—the poor, dear fellow! it 
was all about trying to recover my carpet- 
bag ad 

“ Brother Bill should have gone with you, and 
taken care of you both, and the carpet-bag,” I 
suggested. 

“Yes, it was all his fault!” she said, wring- 
ing her hands. ‘And Dr. Clarke will have 
gone back in all haste to Elkinsburg—how he 
will rave at finding me gone!” 

“Why did you not wait for his return?” 
askeg good little me, sorry at finding an elope- 
ment spoiled. 

“Tt was all that old rebel, Dr. Rogers’s 
doings.” 

“ Whose hi 

“Our old family physician, Dr. Rogers. He 
saw me standing in front of the hotel where Dr. 
Clarke had left me, and seeing me so distressed, 
offered to place me on the steamboat, or do 
anything he could, to assist me. I had kept my 
green veil over my face, nor would he have 
known me, had I not been fool enough to tell 
him who I was—when, from my deplorable ap- 
pearance, suspecting that all was not right, he 
offered to conduct me home. Home! had you 
heard me screain! Soas his gig. was there, I 
said I would go back to the convent, only beg- 
ging him not to inform upon me, at,home; and 
I must say that with the exception of hurrying 
me away here, before Dr. Clarke could get 
back, he behaved very kindly—accompanying 
me to the convent himself, giving me back in 
Saint Angele’s care, to whom I introduced him 
as Uncle Joseph. The nuns will never suspect 
anything. But poor Doctor Clarke will shoot 
himself!” 

“Not a bit of it; he is too good-looking for 
that. It’s only your russet-faced old cur- 
mudgeons who achieve such exploits. When 
Dr. Clarke found you had left Elkinsburg, he 
would just take a private swear, then return to 
Cantonment, where he will waltz desperately 
with every pretty girl he meets, till cured of his 
penchant for eloping.”” 

“No, no! he’ll never forgive me. And I'll 
die—see if I don’t!” 

And sure enough, she moped about the 
grounds for a day or two, and wound up by lit- 
erally eating herself out of her affair de cour— 
“ruining us,” as a pretty gourmande said, by 








begging from our scanty allowance of bread 
and prunes. 

Six months after, Dr. Clarke eloped with the 
wife of a brother officer, shot him, then made 
the amende honorable by marrying the lady ; while 
Alida, after ruining us, in our bread and prunes, 
had, it seemed, solaced her broken heart by 
marrying a lumber merchant—set forth in the 
Bee, as “Charles I. Ruggles, Esq., of New 
Orleans.” 

Long years have passed, since the winter 
evening when Eugenie read the announcement of 
Alida Forsyth’s marriage in the paper. Still do 
I often revert to her convent elopement, reckon- 
ing her escapade as among the few lights that 
throw their rosy tints around the shadowed 
memories of my convent life. 





A BOMBAY BALL. 


On one memorable occasion, when the rain 
had been unusually heavy, when the roads were 
flooded, and the river had risen so high, as to 
invade not only gardens, but even the interior of 
bungalows, a ball took place at Dapoorie. The 
day had been so rainy, especially towards even- 
ing, that the guests arrived late; and we began 
to think no one would come. It was a dismal 
night, though the rain had ceased. Presently, 
carriages were heard; but out of them came 
people perfectly useless at balls—a middle-aged 
colonel, or a collector, who I knew made a point 
of never dancing. Then, wheels approached 
again, and a troop of yous hussars advanced. 
I began to think all womankind had been 
drowned. At last, some ladies appeared. I al- 
ways knew by the expression of the aid-de- 
camp’s face, who was about to enter. He was 
all smiles when flounces, feathers and fans were 
at hand; while his face lengthened at the sight 
of swords, spurs and sebretaches. The natives 
are glad to be invited to what they call a 
‘European natch,” and on this evening two 
emirs of Scinde came to the ball; they reside in 
Poona since their country was taken from them. 
One was an elderly man, with a snow-white 
beard; the other, a young man with a black 
beard. Their dresses were picturesque—the 
former wearing full red silk trousers and a long 
white dress, over which was a crimson pelisse 
embroidered in gold. The younger had a sim- 
ilar costume, with the exception that he wore a 

n cloth jacket richly adorned with gold lace. 

‘oth had red caps, square at the top, very like 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. G.—We take the liberty of correcting false rhymes, 
which accounts for one of our alterations. 

BRookLYNitTs.—It would require too much space to an- 
swer your inquiry; but if you will consult any Ency- 
clopedia, you will find a satisfactory account of the 
“ Bubble.” 

J. P., New York.—We must refer you to the editor of 
A en Spirit of the Times, published in New York 
cit: 


y- 

CaaRtiz.—Comer’s school, and French’s, in this city, 
styled, we believe, commercial colleges, are private in- 
stitutions—there is no public commercial co % 

Purit.—Sound is produced by the vib of the mole- 
cules of a solid body i d to the ph 
or other elastic medium, and conveyed by it to the ear. 

G. C.—The word buccaneer, in French boucanier, is from 
boucan, a word of the Carib Indians, signifying meat 
preserved in a particular manner. The French writers 
termed the buccaneers Fiibustiers, an apparent cor- 
ruption of the English word Freebooters, which we, in 
turn, have corrupted into Fillibusters. 

J. J.—It was brevet-Captain Jackson, of company C., 
9th Regiment, whose life was saved in the Mexican war 
by an escopette ball striking a small poeket testament, 
the gift of his sister, which he wore in his breast-pocket. 
The incident made a great noise at the time, and was 
alluded to in some fine verses by Shillaber, the poet. 

Stupznt.—The title ‘‘ Kaiser,’ which distinguishes the 
emperor of Austria, is derived from the Roman “ Ca- 








C. O.—The Caduceus, a rod of laurel or olive, with a rep- 
resentation of two snakes twisted round it, was borne 
as a symbol of peace by the Greek heralds. 

A. M.—In Scotland, a single house used to be called “a 
town.”? Scott speaks of this in Waverley. 

Querist.—It was the Old South meeting-house which the 
British turned into a riding school during their occu- 
pation of Boston. 

Siama.—Kdward Everett was born in Dorchester, Mass. 

Maria.—We believe that Eugene Sue resided latterly in 
Switzerland. We would not advise you to read his 
works—they are exciting and immoral. 

J. J.—Col. Sargent’s picture of the ‘‘ Landing of the Pil- 
gtims,” is in the Pilgrim Hall at Plymouth. It has 
been engraved. 

Serceant 8.—Gen. Gage at first permitted the citizens to 
a during the siege of Boston, but afterwards forbade 

t. 


AMATEUR.—It is not too late to set out fruit trees. Mr. 
George Wilson, of Malden, has the largest collection of 
¢ nad trees in this vicinity. 





that of a lancer, and extremely h 
swords. After saluting the governor, the 
walked with a solemn and stately step to a sofa 
prepared for them,on which the elder one sat 
down and tucked his feet under him, having left 
his slippers on the ground; the younger emir 
arranged himself to see the “natch” in a very 
curious position, sitting with his knees close up 
tohis nose. I thought he might have chosen a 
more becoming attitude. Their servants stood 
behind the sofa with small hand-punkas, con- 
stantly moving them over their masters’ heads. 
With their Eastern ideas, they must have con- 
sidered the polking and waltzing very strange, 
and how they stared at the performers! This 
did not surprise me; for the dancing at an 
English ball is by no means so quiet and dig- 
nified as that of a natch-girl at a durbar. 

The rain having ceased, great numbers of 
blister-flies flew into the ball-room, and a scene 
followed I never can forget. ‘These insects often 
alight upon persons without their being aware of 
it; and should any one unwittingly crush one 
on their face or neck, a large blister instantly 
rises, and causes considerable pain and inconve- 
nience. On this evening there was a complete 
swarm of blister-flies. Some of these little tor- 
mentors climbed up into flounces, hid themselves 
in folds of net, visited the mysterious recesses of 
complicated trimmings; some crept up gentle- 
men’s sleeves, others concealed themselves in a 
jungle of whisker, and there was something very 
attractive in a bald head, the owner of which, in 
removing the insect, was sure to blister his 
hand or skull, or both. One heard little else all 
the evening but ‘Allow me, sir, to take off this 
blister fly, that is disappearing into your neck- 
cloth,” or “ Permit me, ma’am, to remove this 
one from your arm.” This, however, did not 
stop the dancers, and they polked and waltzed 
over countless myriads of insects that had been 
attracted by the white cloth on the floor, which 
was completely discolored by their mangled 
bodies, at the end of the evening.—Lady Falk- 
land's ‘ Chow-Chow.” 





NOVEL SCENE IN FLORENCE. 


A lady, writing from Florence, says the New 
York Evening Post, gives the following curious 
account of the funeral ceremonies of the sister of 
the Grand Duke, familiarly known among the 

eople there by the appellation of “the hump- 
ack.’ This sister is said to have exercised an 
immense influence over the Grand Duke. 

“There has been a grand funeral here; the 
sister of the Grand Duke died, and was laid out 
in state in the Palatzo Pitti; crowds went to 
see her; she was hump-backed, and appeared 
like a child of ten years, though about fifty years 
of age. She was laid out in full dress of white 
satin, and covered with jewels. She was exhib- 
ited for five days. Priests were performing mass 
all the time, and her ladies, in deep mourning, 
praying by her side; it was rather a theatrical 
exhibition. On the day of the funeral she was 
carried through the streets in full view, with no 
covering for the face, and reclining on a sofa. 
Immense crowds of course thronged the streets 
and balconies.” 





POISON IN FINE LACE MANUFACTURE. 


Our wealthy ladies who wear fine Brussels 
lace are ignorant of the sad fact, we believe, that 
in its preparation the poor female operatives 
often lose their lives by inhaling a poison em- 
ployed in removing finger marks from it. The 
poison is the carbonate of lead, applied in the 
form of powder in the finishing operation. A 
portion of this is inhaled by those who use it, 
and their health son gives way. Good wages 
are generally paid to these lace operatives—but 
so unhealthy is the business—so fatal is the lead 
poison proven in its effects—that it is only a 
work of dire necessity to engage in it. It is a 
sad reflection that many a rich piece of lace 
worn by a lady has cost not merely a high price 
in money, but the life of a fellow-being. - e 
manufacturers have long endeavored to find a 
suitable harmless substitute for carbonate of 
lead, but hitherto in vain, we understand.— 
Boston Transcript. 

STEREOTYPED POLITICAL SPEECHES. 

The Galveston News has very kindly and pa- 
triotically stereotyped a few appropriate political 
speeches for the Gubernatorial canvass in that 
State, just begun. The following is to be re- 
peated before an audience in a large city, as a 
peroration : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, when I look back 
upon the past, to the time when your now 
flourishing city was known to me as a barren 
spot, dotted with a few tents, and the resort of 
pirates and robbers, when I remember the many 
who were then my friends, and have since died 
or deserted from me, 








. @. alone does not make a poet, 

though no true poet neglects the rules of versification. 

Cueck-ReIn.—We do not undertake to answer questions 
connected with the turf. You had better apply to the 
editor of ‘‘ Porter's Spirit of the Times,” New York. 





DELHI. 

In a recent article on East Indian affairs we 
embodied a passing notice of this renowned city, 
the capture of which by the insurgent sepoys 
was one of the most memorable events of the 
time, but its importance, and the frequency of its 
mention in the journals of the day, will probably 
render a more extended notice acceptable to our 
readers. It stands upon a range of low, rocky 
hills, about one thousand seventy-two miles from 
Calcutta. Instead of being situated on the 
Jumnah, as is commonly said, it is about a mile 
from the right bank of that river, on an arm 
which, detaching itself from the principal cur- 
rent six miles above the city, rejoins it two miles 
below. It has a circumference of eight miles, 
and is surrounded on three sides by a firm wall, 
interrupted only on the river-side. Shah Jehan 
had built around this defensive wall a number of 
towers, insufficient to protect it in an efficacious 
manner, but the English constructed large bas- 
tions, each mounting nine guns, and surrounded 
it with a deep ditch and elevated glacis. The 
curtains being much extended, they arranged, in 
the exterior, towers designed to cover the base 
of the walls by a well-sustained fire of artillery. 
Delhi is therefore a warlike position of great 
strength and importance. 

Its aspect, viewed from without, is at once 
pleasing and grand. Above ramparts covered 
with acacias and tombs shaded with deep foliage, 
rise graceful palm-trees and elegant minarets, 
houses with ornamented terraces, and a perfect 
forest of towers, domes and cupolas. But the 
interior of the city is far from answering the ex- 
pectations excited in strangers who visit it for 
the first time. The streets are narrow and 
tortuous, as they are, indeed, throughout the 
East—an exception can hardly be made in favor 
of that which extends from the palace portals to 
the so-called Delhi gate. The irregular projec- 
tion of the houses on either side of this street 
destroys its harmony. But there are fine shops 
on either side, the streets are remarkably clean 
and traversed by a little current of water flowing 
through a channel of red granite. Here we see 
the famous mosque of Roschen-ed-Doulah, where 
Nadir Shah, dark and agitated, kept himself, 
while his soldiers d the inhabi of 
Delhi. The imperial palace is also in this street, 
a splendid edifice, which reminds the spectator 
of the Kremlin by the multitude of its trees, 
steeples and cupolas, and is said even to out- 
shine the ancient residence of the Muscovite 
sovereigns. It is surrounded, except on the 
river-side, by a wall of red granite, two miles in 
circumference, flanked by small towers, sur- 
mounted by cupolas. It is entered through a 
suite of majestic porticoes, admirably carved. 
One of the most remarkable halls is that of the 
divan-khoss, or privy council, a vast’ and mag- 
nificent pavilion of white marble, surmounted 
by cupolas of the same material, and looking 
on one side on a courtyard adorned by delicate 
sculptures, and on the other into the imperial 
gardens. A rich foliage of silver formerly 
adorned the ceiling of the great hall, whose 
pillars and arches are covered with graceful 
arabesques and Persian inscriptions, delicately 
chiselled. Shah Jehan placed there the famous 
peacock throne, and engraved on the hall in 
golden letters the following inscription, which 
must often have reminded his successors of the 
vanity of human affairs: “If there is a paradise 
on earth, it is this—it is this—it is this.” The 
unfortunate descendant of Shah Jehan, the shade 
of the Great Mogul, who in 1837 succeeded Akbar 
IL, under the name of Mah d Bahadoor, 
feels too little and degraded to enter the hall of 
council, and if the revolted sepoys had dragged 
him thither to proclaim his new royalty, his cor- 
onation would have been witnessed by the owls, 
bats and ravens, which for half a century have 
established their abode in an apartment still 
crowded by the glorious memories of his ances- 











tors. The great mosque, Djema Mesjid is, next 


ilapidated 


to the palace, which is in a very d 
condition, the finest building in Delhi. 

According to the census of 1845—1846, the 
population of Delhi was 137,977, of which 
71,530 were Hindus, 66,120 Mussulmen, and 327 
Christians. But to these figures we must add 
22,000 inhabitants of the faubourgs, which 
would swell the total to 160,000. The com- 
merce of the city is very active. In the course 
of the year 1851, more than 18,000 horses or 
beasts of burthen loaded with merchandize, and 
65,000 vehicles, entered the gates. The com- 
merce consists in horses, fruits, cashmeres, 
precious stones and jewelry, to which we must 
add the important products of local industry, 
viz., shawls, tissues of cotton, indigo, etc. As 
an intellectual centre, Delhi is one of the most 
remarkable cities in India, Besides the “ Delhi 
Gazette,” an English publication, there are eight 
journals in Hindostanee. The schools are nu- 
merous. The principal establishment of public 
instruction is the college of Ghaziedden-Khan, 
founded in 1692 and re-organized by the British 
in 1829. The studies comprise four principal 
divisions, Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic and English. 
The number of students in 1851 was 333, of 
whom 206 were M ] » 105 Hindoos and 
22 Europeans. 

Through the streets of Delhi flow a multitude 
of vehicles drawn by horses or oxen, palanquin 
bearers, elephants and throngs of foot passengers 
raising a cloud of dust by night and day. It is 
almost impossible to form an idea of the mobility 
and astounding loquacity of the Hindus. To 
all this noise we must add that of the mounte- 
banks and itinerant musicians, with their tam- 
tams, viols and shrill flageolets, the lowing of 
oxen and the formidable trumpeting of the ele- 
phants. In the bazars the spectacle is no less 
animated and strange. An incredible variety of 
wares is sold in them, from the precious shawls 
of Cash to the th d little articles indis- 
pensable to the toilets of the Hindu and Mahom- 
medan ladies, from cattle and dogs to ferocious 
animals, bears, lions, tigers, panthers and jaguars, 
imprisoned in cages and purchased by the rich 
for household pets. The inhabitants are accus- 
tomed to hang out the high-colored and variegat- 
ed stuffs which furnish the clothing of both 
sexes, on their terraces, which gives the city, seen 
from some high minaret, an appearance travellers 
have compared to that of a seaport, crowded 
with shipping draped with flags, and others to 
an immense haberdashery shop. The doors and 
windows are ornamented with floating curtains 
of all colors, and blinds or screens displaying the 
oddest designs, and producing a very pi q 
effect, to which must be added jutting balconies, 
where you see men and women clad in white 
muslin, in crouching attitudes, and smoking 
the hookah or Indian pipe, an ingenious appar- 
atus with a bowl of glass or porcelain half filled 
with rose water, through which the smoke of 
aromatic tobacco passes by means of a flexible 
tube and is divested of its acrid flavor. Such is 
Delhi, whence the English have swayed half 
India in the name of the Mogul emperor, whose 
rights they claim as vested in themselves. Every 
revolution aiming to throw off the British yoke 
must strike at Delhi as the key of Hindostan. 














DURABILITY OF BRICKS, 

A wrong impression exists as to the durability 
of bricks in building. So far from being the 
most perishable, they are the most durable sub- 
stance; the bricks of Nineveh and Babylon, in 
the museums, show they were selected by the an- 
cients as the most lasting material. Plutarch 
thinks them more durable than stone, if properly 
prepared ; and itis admitted that the baths of 
Caracalla and Titus, and the Therme of Diocle- 
sian, have withstood the effects of time and fire 
better than the stone of the Coliseum, or the mar- 
ble of the Forum of Trajan; yet the bricks of 
Nineveh and Babylon were only sun-dried—not 
baked or burned, as the modern practice is. 





Hercurean Tasx.—Louis Napoleon’s pet 
project of collecting and publishing all the Napo- 
leon letters in existence, is a stupendous task for 
manuscript readers. Napoleon always wrote a 
bad hand ; but as he advanced in years it became 
nearly unintelligible. He had so much to do, 
that he scarcely formed his words, sometimes 
making a syllable or two represent an entire 
word, and sometimes leaving sentences unfinish- 
ed. The whole collection is likely to fill about 
fifty octavo volumes, solidly printed. 





PHILADELPHIA OrriciALs.—In the city of 
Philadelphia, many of the first citizens, members 
of the city council, aldermen, sheriffs, constables, 
and policemen are active firemen, and attached to 
some fire company. Hon. Thomes B. Florence 
has been president of the Hope Hose Company 
for several years, and always runs with the 
apparatus when at home from Washington. 





Po1TENEss.—Politeness is the expression or 
imitation of the social virtues—expression, if it 
is true ; imitation, if it is false. And the social 
virtues are those which render us useful or agree- 
able to those with whom we have to live. A 
man who should possess them all would necessa- 
rily be polite in the highest degree. 

Wuo Snot *—During a late thunder storm at 
Greenville, S. C., the lightning strack a mill, 
knocking over two negroes, who were at work in 
it. As soon as they regained their feet, the first 
exclamation of one of them, in great surprise, 
was, “ Wha fire dat gun?” 








Brituiayt.—A Johnny Raw, who had never 
seen a statue, or as he called it, “ statute,” lately 
took a copy of Canova’s Dancing Nymph in a 
gentleman’s garden at Medford, for a scarecrow. 
Guess he could “ sculp a little” if he tried. 

O_p Trimes.—The Barnstable Patriot men- 
tions a novel sight in that town, viz., that of a 
gentleman and lady on a horse, with the old- 
fashioned saddle and pillion. 








woes 


Harp Beppinc.—An advertisement lately 
appeared, headed, “ Iron bedsteads and bedding.” 
We suppose the linen must be sheet iron. 














A CONVICT SHIP. 

We think it was Bishop Heber, who contrasted 
the gay and festive appearance of a man-of-war 
leaving harbor with all her sails set, a cload of 
snowy canvass, her pennant streaming in the 
sunshine, her flag dallying with the breese, buoy- 
ant, exultant, “like a thing of life,” with the 
probable world of woe within her wooden walls 
—the homesick or sin-stricken hearts, the gentle 
natures bowed down under the iron thrall of 
naval discipline. This picture was recalled to 
our mind the other day on reading a notice of 
the sailing of an English convict ship. The 
names of some of the unhappy company on board 
that vessel had filled large space in the public | 
ear; were once mentioned with respect and 
honor, and now pled with epith of 
commiseration or detestation according to the | 
relationship of the speaker with these unhappy | 
offenders against the law, and sufferers by its just 
administration. From the undistinguished mass, 
expelled from the dear old mother home of the | 
land of their birth, having ran through those 
stages in the career of crime which usually | 
bring the culprit to this crisis, there rose out a 
company, many of whom were men the mention 

of whose names was wont to be accompanied 
with feelings of confidence and respect, painfully | » 
and sorrowfully pi p i in all 
that can cover their owners with shame and con- 
fusion of face. Never, we believe, in the annals 
of England, did convict ship carry such a load. 
Sir John Dean Paul the titled convict, with his | 
two bank-partners Strahan and Bates; Robson | 
the crystal palace swindler ; Redpath the whole- 
sale forger; Agar the treacherously dishonest | 
railway guard, so long and patiently plotting 
the gold robbery with unwearied determination | 
and perseverance; Saward the barrister aider | 
and abetter of numberless of the frauds perpetrat- 
ed during the last twenty years. Surely such a 
list of names may well fill us with shame and 
sorrow. If we except the railway guard, these 
men would have held their dignity outraged at 
not being counted gentlemen, and the compan- 
ions of gentlemen. They all filled positions of 
respectability and importance. The imputation 
of a petty falsehood or a mean shufile would 
have filled them with a high indignation, and 
yet at this moment they wear the convict’s dress, 
herding with the common mob of vulgar crim- 

inals, the touch of whose passing garment would 

once have been held as foul pollution. These ' 
men were prompted to the crimes for which | 

they are now suffering punishment by the baneful — 

love of luxury, which is one of the crying evils of ; 
the times, and which accompanies civilization ; 
like a shadow on both sides of the broad Atlantic. — 

Once, England boasted her exemption from such 

crimes, but now she can no longer claim a proud 

pre-eminence in this respect; for, as luxury is 

increased, so eorruption is no longer circum- — 

scribed by geographical boundaries, and where 

extravagance is the order of the day in social — 

life, there we may expect that dishonesty will 

rear its head. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: 


—or,— 
THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


In our next number we shall finish the story © 
of “Thé Arkansas Ranger,” by Lieutenant Mur 
ray, and commence a new and brilliant one by 
Dr. Rosinsow (author of “ Good for-Nothing 
Dick ’’), entitled as above. The new story i» 
one of those charming and truthful representa 
tions of backwoods life which Dr. Robinson « 
knows so well how to portray. It will be admir 
ably illustrated in our best style, and we expect 
it will be the most popular novel we have pub 
lished in this volume of the “ Flag of our Union. 
Let agents, and readers generally, send their 
orders in promptly so as to secure the first num 
ber. So great has been the demand for “ Th 
Arkansas Ranger,” we have not got a complet: 
set of it in our publishing office ! 

ororr 

Exouisa Turrites.—Some of the Englis! 
jockeys were sure Mr. Ten Broeck’s mar 
wouldn’t win, because Gilpatrick wore high hee!- 
to his boots, and rode with a tight rein. W- 
don’t believe there’s any particular virtue in lov 
heels, and we should like to see any jock try t 
handle a Yankee racer with aslack rein. Jus: 

let them try it if they wish to see stars. 
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Dye Sturr.—A little girl having been ser: 
to a shop to purchase some dye staff, and havin 
forgotten the name of the article, said to the cler) 
“ John, what do folke dye with!” “ Die with 
Why, cholera, sometimes,” replied John. “ We! 
I believe that’s the name; I want three cen’ 
worth.” 
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Wirnovur Cuanocr.—We will send samp’ 
copies of the great American illustrated pape 
“ Ballou’s Pictorial,’”’ full of elegant engraving 
and original tales, sketches, editorial gossip, et 
free of charge, to any one who will drop u» 
line requesting the same. 

8 OO 

Orrosit1ox.—Opposition sometimes ism 
the result of envy than a settled conviction 
propriety. For instance, people whose bear 
and moustaches wont grow, are invariably dov 
on hairy faces. 

—_—— wre - 

Suarr Retoxt.—A doctor went to bleed 
dandy, who languidly exclaimed, “O, doct 
you're a great butcher!” To which the doct 
rejoined, “0, yes, I'm used to sticking calver 
—— ne 

Amenicax Ant —Miss Hosmer, the Ame 
can sculptress, to coin a word, bide fair to car 
her name among the immortals. 











_—_.____—.¢ Dos e-— 

Query —Why are good husbands like doug’ 
Becuase women knead them—and because th 
are the flower of society. 


~~ 




















A nit or Tavtm—The heart, like the vel 
bleeds more readily when warm. 
“err 
Acxricu.tcunat.—A man in dover marry 
a woman in weeds. 
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‘findus, 66,120 Mussulmen, and 327 
But to these figures we must add 
itants of the faubourgs, which 
the total to 160,000. The com- 
‘ity is very active. In the course 
351, more than 18,000 horses or 
hen loaded with merchandize, and 
es, entered the gates. The com- 
ts in horses, fruits, cashmeres, 
‘s and jewelry, to which we must 
rtant products of local industry, 
issues of cotton, indigo, etc. As 
| centre, Delhi is one of the most 
ties in India. Besides the “ Delhi 
English publication, there are eight 
‘Tindostanee. The schools are nu- 
> principal establishment of public 
the college of Ghaziedden-Khan, 
92 and re-organized by the British 
> studies comprise four principal 
scrit, Persian, Arabic and English. 
of students in 1851 was 333, of 
‘re Mussulmen, 105 Hindoos and 


e streets of Delhi flow a multitude 
‘awn by horses or oxen, palanquin 
ants and throngs of foot passengers 
id of dust by night and day. It is 
ible to form an idea of the mobility 
ng loquacity of the Hindus. To 
we must add that of the mounte- 
nerant musicians, with their tam- 
ind shrill flageolets, the lowing of 
formidable trumpeting of the ele- 
the bazars the spectacle is no less 
\ strange. An incredible variety of 
in them, from the precious shawls 
to the thousand little articles indis- 
he toilets of the Hindu and Mahom- 
, from cattle and dogs to ferocious 
s, lions, tigers, panthers and jaguars, 
. cages and purchased by the rich 
| pets. The inhabitants are accus- 
4 out the high-colored and variegat- 
ich furnish the clothing of both 
r terraces, which gives the city, seen 
zh minaret, an appearance travellers 
ed to that of a seaport, crowded 
5 draped with flags, and others to 
iaberdashery shop. The doors and 
ornamented with floating curtains 
and blinds or screens displaying the 
8, and producing a very pi q' 
*h must be added jutting balconies, 
‘© men and women clad in white 
crouching attitudes, and smoking 
‘r Indian pipe, an ingenious appar- 
owl of glass or porcelain half filled 
ater, through which the smoke of 
‘eco passes by means of a flexible 
ivested of its acrid flavor. Such is 
‘e the English have swayed half 





‘« name of the Mogul emperor, whose 


‘aim as vested in themselves. Every 
‘ming to throw off the British yoke 
t Delhi as the key of Hindostan. 





' RABILITY OF BRICKS, 

mpression exists as to the durability 
building. So far from being the 
ble, they are the most durable sub- 
ticks of Nineveh and Babylon, in 
_ Show they were selected by the an- 
most lasting material. Plutarch 
nore durable than stone, if properly 
d it is admitted that the baths of 
{ Titus, and the Therme of Diocle- 
thstood the effects of time and fire 
> stone of the Coliseum, or the mar- 


“orum of Trajan; yet the bricks of 


Babylon were only sun-dried—not 
“ned, as the modern practice is. 





\n Tasx.—Lonis Napoleon’s pet 
leeting and publishing all the Napo- 
a existence, is a stupendous task for 
eaders. Napoleon always wrote a 
‘it as he advanced in years it became 
‘elligible. He had so much to do, 
‘ely formed his words, sometimes 


‘lable or two represent an entire 


netimes leaving sentences unfinish- 
ole collection is likely to fill about 


volumes, solidly printed. 





PHIA OFFICIALS.—In the city of 
many of the first citizens, members 
uncil, aldermen, sheriffs, constables, 
nare active firemen, and attached to 


‘npany. Hon. Thomes B. Florence 


ident of the Hope Hose Company 
ears, and always runs with the 
en at home from Washington. 





38.—Politeness is the expression or 
he social virtues—expression, if it 
tion, if it is false. And the social 
»se which render us useful or agree- 

with whom we have to live. A 
uld possess them all would necessa- 
in the highest degree. 





¢*—During a late thunder storm at 
» C., the lightning struck a mill, 
r two negroes, who were at work in 
is they regained their feet, the first 
of one of them, in great surprise, 
re dat gun?” 





-—A Johnny Raw, who had never 
or as he called it, “ statute,” lately 
* Canova’s Dancing Nymph in a 
arden at Medford, for a scarecrow. 
i “sculp a little ” if he tried. 
ee 

3.—The Barnstable Patriot men- 
sight in that town, viz., that of a 
d lady on a horse, with the old- 
ile and pillion. 
_———+20e> 
‘DING.—An advertisement lately 


he linen must be sheet iron. 
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A CONVICT SHIP. 

We think it was Bishop Heber, who contrasted 
the gay and festive appearance of a man-of-war 
leaving harbor with all her sails set, a cloud of 
snowy canvass, her pennant streaming in the 
sunshine, her flag dallying with the breeze, buoy- 
ant, exultant, “like a thing of life,” with the 
probable world of woe within her wooden walls 
—the homesick or sin-stricken hearts, the gentle 
natures bowed down under the iron thrall of 
naval discipline. This picture was recalled to 
our mind the other day on reading a notice of 
the sailing of an English convict ship. The 
names of some of the unhappy company on board 
that vessel had filled a large space in the public 
ear; were once mentioned with respect and 
honor, and now pled with epith of 


BEN. D’ISRAELI. 

A very clever fellow certainly is Benjamin 
D’Israeli, who has risen to as great distinction 
as a politician as he had previously obtained as a 
novelist. His “‘ Vivian Grey” was the cleverest 
novel for a young man, that this century has pro- 
duced. It seems he has been in Paris lately, and 
one of those busy gossips, a Parisian correspond- 
ent of one of our papers, thus sketches him : 

“Tt is said that the ministers of Louis Napo- 
leon had frequently consulted Mr. D’Israeli, 
while in Paris, on the Swiss question. The em- 
peror himself paid him the most marked atten- 
tion, and more than once solicited him to ex- 
press his opinion freely on the state of affairs. 
He looks considerably worn by the political ex- 





commiseration or detestation according to the 
relationship of the speaker with these unhappy 
offenders against the law, and sufferers by its just 
administration. From the undistinguished mass, 
expelled from the dear old mother home of the 
land of their birth, having run through those 
stages in the career of crime which usually 
bring the culprit to this crisis, there rose out a 
company, many of whom were men the mention 
of whose names was wont to be accompanied 
with feelings of confidence and respect, painfully 
and sorrowfully pi pre-emi in all 
that can cover their owners with shame and con- 
fusion of face. Never, we believe, in the annals 
of England, did convict ship carry such a load. 
Sir John Dean Paul the titled convict, with his 
two bank-partners Strahan and Bates; Robson 
the crystal palace swindler; Redpath the whole- 
sale forger; Agar the treacherously dishonest 
railway guard, so long and patiently plotting 
the gold robbery with unwearied determination 
and perseverance ; Saward the barrister aider 
and abetter of numberless of the frauds perpetrat- 
ed during the last twenty years. Surely such a 
list of names may well fill us with shame and 
sorrow. If we except the railway guard, these 
men would have held their dignity outraged at 
not being counted gentlemen, and the p 





he has passed through of late years. 
The jet black hair seems as black as ever, but 
the crop is by no means so luxuriant. The Jew- 
ish physiognomy, as he grows older, becomes 
more and more characteristic. The eyes are es- 
pecially Hebraistic. His complexion is a sal- 
low brown, but regularly smooth and childlike, 
and altogether he reminds one more of a large 
school-boy, than of one whose words have echoed 
to the farthest ends of the world, and shook from 
his throne England’s greatest statesman. His 
voice is peculiarly soft, and his manner more sub- 
tle and cautious than seems consistent with very 
large breadth of mind. His wife is evidently a 
person of superior mind. She is some ten years 
older tian himself, if one may judge from ap- 
pearances, but I should conceive of invaluable 
use to a man carving his way, like D’Israeli, to 
place and power. She is plain in features, with 
a coarse yellow skin, but her ears and eyes are 
everywhere ; not a sound or a circumstance es- 
capes her where there is the slightest chance of 
realizing political capital; and the moment she 
has got hold of it, she is off instanter to fetch 
her husband to clinch the nail she has partially 
driven. She calls her husband “Dizzy,” and 
her handwriting is that of masculine character, 
and her expression of that diplomatic terseness 





ions of gentlemen. They all filled positions of 


which bespeaks her peculiar order of mind. She 
was originally the wife of Mr Wyndham, and 





respectability and importance. The imp 

of a petty falsehood or a mean shuffle would 
have filled them with a high indignation, and 
yet at this moment they wear the convict’s dress, 
herding with the common mob of vulgar crim- 
inals, the touch of whose passing garment would 
once have been held as foul pollution. These 
men were prompted to the crimes for which 
they are now suffering punishment by the baneful 
love of luxury, which is one of the crying evils of 
the times, and which accompanies civilization 
like a shadow on both sides of the broad Atlantic. 
Once, England boasted her exemption from such 
crimes, but now she can no longer claim a proud 
pre-eminence in this respect; for, as luxury is 
increased, so eorruption is no longer circum- 
scribed by geographical boundaries, and where 
extravagance is the order of the day in social 
life, there we may expect that dishonesty will 
rear its head. ; 


THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: 


—oR,— 
THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


In our next number we shall finish the story 
of “ Thé Arkansas Ranger,” by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray, and commence a new and brilliant one by 
Dr. Rosinson (author of ‘“ Good-for-Nothing- 
Dick’’), entitled as above. The new story is 





by her infil brought in D’Israeli on the radi- 
cal interest, as his colleague for the borough of 
Maidstone. Afterward, becoming a widow, with 
five thousand pounds a year, she became Mrs. 
D'Israeli, and no doubt gave her husband sup- 
port and encouragement when he uttered his 
philippics against Peel.” e 





A STRIKING SCENE. 

A very dramatic scene lately occurred at Ems, 
the famous German watering place, at the hotel 
d’Angleterre. There were several Russian offi- 
cers who had made the campaign of the Crimea, 
and a French general. The latter bore the scar 
of a sabre wound on his right cheek, and oppo- 
site him was a Russian officer favored with the 
same wound, but on the left cheek. The two 
soldiers, infected by a sort of natural curiosity, 
exchanged glances, and, during the dessert, when 
the conversation had become more familiar, the 
French general said, with a smile, to his neigh- 
bor, ‘We both wear the same decoration,” 
pointing to his scar. This advance placed them 
on a footing of intimacy, and it came out that 
both had engaged in General D’Allonville’s cay- 
alry affair at Eupatoria. As they were talking, 
they examined each other with more scrutiny, 
and finally recognized each other as the mutual 
authors of their honorable wounds; they had 
fought hand to hand in one of those fierce duels 
80 in the shock of cavalry. A keen 





one of those charming and trathful rep 

tions of backwoods life which Dr. Robinson 
knows so well how to portray. It will be admir- 
ably illustrated in our best style, and we expect 
it will be the most popular novel we have pub- 
lished in this volume of the “‘ Flag of our Union.” 
Let agents, and readers generally, send their 
orders in promptly so as to secure the first num- 
ber. So great has been the demand for “The 
Arkansas Ranger,” we have not got a complete 
set of it in our publishing office ! 





Enexisa Turrites.—Some of the English 
jockeys were sure Mr. Ten Broeck’s mare 
wouldn’t win, because Gilpatrick wore high heels 
to his boots, and rode with a tight rein. We 
don’t believe there’s any particular virtue in low 
heels, and we should like to see any jock try to 
handle a Yankee racer with aslack rein. Just 
let them try it if they wish to see stars. 





Dye Srurr.—A little girl having been sent 
to a shop to purchase some dye stuff, and having 
forgotten the name of the article, said to the clerk, 
“John, what do folks dye with?” “Die with? 
Why, cholera, sometimes,” replied John. “ Well, 
I believe that’s the name; I want three cents 
worth.” 





Wirnovur Caarce.—We will send sample 
copies of the great American illustrated paper, 
“ Ballou’s Pictorial,” full of elegant engravings, 
and original tales, sketches, editorial gossip, etc., 
free of charge, to any one who will drop us a 
line requesting the same. 





Opposition.—Opposition sometimes is more 
the result of envy than a settled conviction of 
propriety. For instance, people whose beards 
and moustaches wont grow, are invariably down 
on hairy faces. 





Ssaarr Retrort.—A doctor went to bleed a 
dandy, who languidly exclaimed, “O, doctor, 
you’re a great butcher!” To which the doctor 
rejoined, ‘O, yes, I’m used to sticking calves.” 





American Art.—Miss Hosmer, the Ameri- 
can sculptress, to coin a word, bids fair to carve 
her name among the immortals. 





Query.—Why are good husbands like dough * 
Becuase women knead them—and because they 
are the flower of society. 





A Bit or Trutu.—The heart, like the veins, 
bleeds more readily when warm. 





AGRICULTURAL.—A man in clover marrying 
a@ woman in weeds. 


emotion was displayed at the same moment on 
their faces ; they sprang to their feet and shook 
hands with an energy so touching, that the spec- 
tators were moved to tears, and drank the officers’ 
healths with the utmost enthusiasm. 





THE FRUIT SEASON. 

Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, makes the 
following pertinent remarks as to the eating of 
fruits at this season of the year: “ Berries, peach- 
es, apples and plums—not only these, but of all 
others, eat freely, as often as you can get them. 
There are only two restrictions. They should 
not be eaten later than dinner time. They 
should be eaten while fresh, ripe, perfect, and in 
their natural raw state, without milk, sugar, 
cream, spices, water or any liquid, within an 
hour afterwards. Fruits are known to be cooling 
and healthful; the reason is, their acidity, like 
that of some other articles, stimulates the sepa- 
ration of bile from the blood ; this causes an open 
condition of the system, the attendant of high 
health, an active body, a joyous heart. Hence 
if that acidity is corrected by sweets of any 
kind, in such proportion they fail of their natural 


good effects.” 


Tue Forwarp Basy.—Old maid: “ What! 
nine months old, and’ not walk yet? Why, 
when I was a baby, I went alone at six months.” 

Young indignant mother (aside): ‘‘ And she’s 
been alone ever since !”” 








PersonaL.—Miss Adelaide Phillips, the fa- 
vorite Boston prima donna, who has been repos- 
ing at her pleasant summer residence at Nepon- 
set, is now winning fresh laurels in the realm of 
song. 

Rogpert ScnvuyLer.—A ridiculous story is 
going the rounds, that this unfortunate man is 
alive, and that his wife keeps him hidden in the 
vicinity of her castellated cottage at Saratoga. 





OR 





Srrance.—’Tis very queer that people always 
“sink twice” before they are rescued from 
drowning—but then there would be no merit in 
saving them if they didn’t. 





VERY AFFECTIONATE.—“ Grandma, I hope 
you will die first.” ‘Why so, my child?” 
“ Cause I can stand trouble better than youcan.” 





ScrentiFic.—Mr. Hobbs the locksmith has 
picked one of Banquo’s “gory locks” that Mac- 
beth didn’t want him to shake at him. 





A SHOCKING BAD ’UN.—What animal has the 
greatest amount of brains? The hog, of course, 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Quite a number of whale ships have sailed from 
the port of New Bedford within a few weeks. 
Three things to be despised—a brawler in a 
workshop, a fool in fine clothes, and a slanderer. 
The only way to reform the condition of man- 
kind is to do as you would be done by. 
A boat-club has been formed at Springfield. 
Their boat is called the “Advance.” 
There are two young ladies in New York, 
connexions of Sue, delineated in one of his tales. 
The late Moses Brown Ives, of Providence, 
left $50,000 for charitable purposes. 
Every wise and merciful man is kind to the 
domestic animals he employs. 
A writes in the “Country Gentleman ” speaks 
very warmly of the “ Leghorn” fowls. 

Wordsworth denounced Moore’s idea that ge- 
nius and d ic happi were ii patible 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


‘* The Brothers of the Coast: or, the Buccaneers of the 
Antilles,” a wild story of the Tropics, by Joan B. Wn- 
LiaMs, M. D., of Baltimore. 
** And then?” verses by Exten Auics Moriarty. 
**Caught by a Tartar: or, A Race for a Wife,” a tale by 
Joun Ross Dix. 

‘* Waitiog and Hoping,’ stanzas by Wits BF. Pasor 
“ Love and Revenge,” a tale by Manaarer Veans. 
‘‘The Haschich-Katers,” a story by ANNe T. Witacr. 
* Sir Walter Scott,” lines by James FRANKLIN Fitts. 
‘* Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Picture of a Boston Watering-Cart. 
Representation of native infantry, privates, etc., of the 
Madras Army. 

A large double picture, giving = picturesque ma- 
rine view in New York harbor. 
Portrait of Maximilian II., King of Bavaria. 
View of the Cotton Chapel in Boston, England, the 
church lately restored, after having been for many years 
in a state of nearly utter dilapidation. 





The wool crop of this year will exceed that of 
last by 3,000,000 pounds. 
Only think of American edge-tools beating 
English ones in the English market! 
Maize, or Indian corn, originated in America, 
is little cultivated in Europe. 
Dr. Rae will start with the “Iceberg” for the 
Polar regions next spring. 
Three crops of hay were made from the Com- 
mon this year. We Bostonians are great farmers. 
There are 50,000 convicts in the prisons of the 
United States. This is bad enough. 
Mayor Vaux, of Philadelphia, lately visited 
this city, and was shown the lions. 
A shark was lately taken in the Alabama river, 
weighing one hundred pounds—the monster ! 
It is said that Paine’s much-ridiculed theory of 
making water from gas has triumphed in France. 
It is calculated that 5700 adventurers died in 
Nicaragua, during Walker’s campaign. 
The present Newfoundland line of telegraph is 
to be abandoned. It cost more than a million. 
In this vicinity the potato-rot did much damage 
this year. Who'll find a remedy ? 
A hen at Andover lately laid two eggs con- 
nected by a ligament, like the Siamese twins. 
Hydrophobia occurs most frequently in cold 
countries, and during autumn, winter and spring. 

The Portland Brass Band lately received $300 
anonymously. 

Mrs. Swisshelm, formerly editor of the Pitts- 
burg Saturday Visitor, is living in Minnesota. 
It is said that terms have been arranged for 
building a railroad from Mexico to Vera Cruz. 

‘ 
DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY’S SON, 

Joseph Napoleon Ney, Prince of Moscowa, 
and eldest son of Marshal Ney, died lately at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. The prince was 
born in 1803, and had entered the army as a 
matter of course. He attained the rank of gen- 
eral of brigade, and then left active service. 
The prince was in his youth an ardent supporter 
of the turf, and was one of the fourteen founders 
of the French jockey club; he likewise distin- 
guished himself as a gentleman-rider. He was 
a first-rate musician, and exerted himself at one 
period to introduce a taste for classical music in- 
to France. With that view he organized con- 
certs, to which the finest voices of Parisian soci- 
ety contributed ; these aristocratic concerts at- 
tracted at the time immense interest. As a 
composer, the prince was less successful ; his op- 
era entitled ‘‘ Regina,” proved a dead failure. 
He contributed some papers on Cowes, and 
yachting, to the Revue des Deux Mondes, but 
they were not very remarkable. The prince mar- 
ried the great heiress of France, the daughter of 
Jacques Laffitte, but the union was an unhapp 
one and led to repeated | its and d d 
for a separation. The political career of the 
prince was peculiar. He was appointed peer of 
France in 1831 by Louis Philippe, and at once 
joined the opposition ranks. He delivered a fa- 
mous speech in defence of the memory of his 
father. In 1828 the prince became a violent 
red republican, and he formed one of the princi- 
pal members of a German democratic club, of 
which Herwegh the communist was the leader. 
This club sent forth a column of republicans on 
a revolutionary excursion into Baden, and the 
prince distinguished himself by addressing an 
encouraging speech to the column before its de- 
parture. On the re-establishment of the empire, 
the prince became a warm imperialist, and was 
named a senator. 











A crvuEL Case.—One of the California pa- 
pers gives an account of a case where a respect- 
able and excellent woman came with her husband 
to Australia. The lord and master, tired of the 
old wife, spread a rumor that she was never le- 
gally wedded to him, abandoned her, and mar- 
ried another woman. He cannot be prosecuted. 
It is impossible for her to bring living witnesses 
to her marriage from a distance of ten thousand 
miles. The wife is dying of sorrow, sickness 
and want; and the rascally husband triumphs in 
his villany. 





Tue Resvuvr.—The result of the race for the 
Goodwood cup, in England, was rather mortify- 
ing. Mr. Ten Broeck carried over his American 
horses to beat the English nags, and was bet by 
a French racer. Never mind—better lucx next 
time. 





LaBiacue.—A few weeks ago, the foreign pa- 
pers killed off Lablache, the great singer—great 
in more senses than one, for he is a perfect 
mountain of aman. He is still in the flesh—and 
plenty of it at that. 





A Masonic Statve.—The statue of Wash- 
ington in the dress of a free-mason, now under 
the chisel of Powers the artist, in Florence, was 
ordered by Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4, in the 
State of Virginia. 





A Fact.—In New York there are 60,000 more 
widows than widowers—a proof, according to an 
exchange, that whatever amusement marriage 
may afford to women, it is death to the men. 





Prexty or Grain.—lIllinoig will produce this 
season, 208,000,000 bushels of grain—more than 
ten bushels for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. 





for he has a hogs-head fall. 


Rep ion of Soldiers in the Persian Army 
*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


{G> One copy of the FiaG, and one copy of the Picto- 
RIAL, when taken together, for #4 00 per annum. 





Foreign FEtems. 


Bishop Bloomfield, of London, died on the 
5th ult., from an epileptic attack. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times gives a 
rumor of the pension of negotiati in the 
Spanish Mexican q' ,» Without hing for 
its accuracy. 

A Berlin correspondent of the Stettin Gazette 
asserts that the Prussian clergy have been pri- 
vately requested by the higher authorities to ab- 
stain from smoking in public. 

Frederick Sauvage, who was the first who con- 
ceived the idea of applying the screw as an aux- 
iliary of steam, died lately in a maison de sante 
of the Rue Picpus, in Paris, very poor. 

The crops in Italy have all been secured, and 











, the wheat harvest has been set down at an average 


of acrop and a half. A considerable increase 
was also anticipated in the crop of wine. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says that 
Schamyl, with the main body of his troops, had 
been beaten at Isalatavia, leaving 400 on the 
field; while the Russian loss was only 55 killed 
and wounded. 

The Journal du Havre, of a late date, has an 
article paying the highest compliments to Lieut. 
Maury, U. 8. Navy, for his “ sailing directions,” 
and scientific observations designed to shorten the 
passages of ships across the ocean. 

The trial of the Italians accused of an attempt 
to assassinate the Emperor has resulted in a ver- 
dict of guilty, with extenuating circumstances in 
favor of Bartollotte and Gbilli. The court sen- 
tenced Tibaldi to transportation for life, and Bar- 
tollotte and Gbilli to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

A woman in Halifax, England, was recently 
discovered in a dark hole connected with a gen- 
tleman’s residence, presenting a sad, shrunken 
and emaciated appearance. She had been there 
eight days, and during that time had not tasted 
of anything but water, which she had procured 
from a tap in the yard near her hiding place. 





Dewvdrops of GHisdom. 


An honest man takes delight in doing good. 

Ill deeds are doubled with a single evil word. 

Genuine religion never produces an austere 
temper. 

He who declares all men knaves convicts at 
least one 

Do nothing to-day that thou wouldst repent of 
to-morrow. 

No vices are so incurable as those which men 
are apt to glory in. 

What is more beautiful and poetical than the 
child’s idea of ice : ‘‘ Water gone to sleep.” 

In the worst of times there is still more cause 
to complain of an evil heart than of an evil and 
corrupt world. 

Relieve misfortune quickly. A man is like an 
egg—the longer he is in hot water the harder he 
is when taken out. 

Consider with yourself whether the wise and 
good would value you more or less if they knew 
your whole character. 

Parents who are ignorant of their duty will be 
taught by the mi duct of their children what 
they ought to have done. 

It has been aptly said of Coleridge—the intel- 
lectual dreamer and sensual opium-eater—that 
he was a singular mixture of the god and the 
clod. 

A great many people have some knowledge of 
the world, although the world has no knowledge 
whatever of them, and no particular desire to ac- 
quire any. 

If you desire to enjoy life, avoid 1 








Quill and Scissors. 


A beautiful cabinet specimen of crystalized 
copper and silver, was lately purchased at the 
Lake Superior veins, for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. It is of several pounds weight, and con- 
tains a large amount of silver. It formed a bar 
of metal some eight or nine inches in length, of 
crystals joined at the ends, composed of copper 
on the one side and principally silver on the 
other. 

In Ischna, Cattaraugus county, N. Y., there 
is a family named Farewell, unsurpassed in num- 
bers hy any in our knowledge, among whom the 
utmost harmony of feeling has prevailed for 
years. Not long since there was a school in 
their district composed of twenty-six scholars, all 
cousins—and the school was taught by an own 
aunt to all the children. 

While the stiller in the distillery of Messrs. 
Nathans & Dibles, in Johnston county, N. C., 
was taking off the cap of a turpentine still, he 
stumbled and pitched headforesnest into the hot 
resin, and then, without any assistance, jumped 
out. The man was fearfully burnt, but is ex- 
pected to recover. 

Lieut. Hood, of the Second Cavalry, with sev- 
enteen men, was enticed into an ambush on the 
20th of July by a band of forty-five Lipan and 
Camanche Indians. The Indians had nine men 
killed and ten wounded. Lieut. Hood and three 
of his men were wounded. One trooper is 
killed and another is missing. 

Sixty Portuguese, refugees from the island of 
Madeira, arrived at New York recently. They 
have been compelled to leave their native island 
on account of religious rsecution, and are 
bound to Illinois, where there is a colony of 
refugees from the same island. 

Gall Borden, Jr.’s patent process for concen- 
trating and preserving milk has recently been 
put in successful operation in Burrville, Litch- 
tield Co., Conn., and milk reduced to about two- 
ninths its original volume is now sold at about 
thirty-two cents per quart. 

“Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace 
and good-will towards men.” These words are 
to be the first message transmitted over the At- 
lantic ~— In the whole body of literature, 
nothing could be found more sublime and 
appropriate. 

The recent flood in the Mohawk valley, New 
York, is estimated to have done damage to the 
amount of $50,000 to crops and buildings. To 
the farmer and manufacturer it is stated that no 
more destructive freshet has ever occurred in that 
part of the country. 

The “Pond Island Light,” at the mouth of 
the K bec river, but a single pint 
of oil in a night. A new and valuable improve- 
ment magnities the slight flame so that it is seen 
by the mariner at a great distance. 

A murderess named Charlotte Jones is now in 
the prison at Pittsburg, Pa., awaiting public ex- 
ecution. A few days ago her sister wrote to 
her to send her some money to purchase a new 
dress, that she might go to see her hung! 

In a New York hotel, recently, a gentleman 
from Savannah was plucked by gamblers of 
$576 and a gold watch, worth $200, which be- 
longed to his sister. He thinks they drugged his 
liquor. 

A nervous grocer at Newark, N. J., had $640 
in bills, and fearful of robbers, placed it in a 
measure of oats for safe keeping. His horse ate 
it by way of dessert with his next meal. 

A steam fire engine at Cincinnati, recently 
threw a stream through one hundred feet of 
hose and one and a half inch nozzle, two hun- 
dred and eighty-one feet. 

The Albany Evening Journal records no less 
than seventy-eight sudden deaths and fatal casu- 
alties, culled from one day’s exchanges. Death’s 
arrows are numerous. 

The Peterborough (N. H.) Transcript an- 
nounces that the factories in that town are about 
to suspend operations. 

The Hudson River Railroad has ordered 
four wrought iron cars to be made, and used on 
their road by way of trial. 

Some of the Louisiana poe say that, 
after all, there will not be such a great crop of 
sugar as was expected. 

The schooner Madeira Pet, for Liverpool, 
with a cargo of hides, etc., sailed from Chicago 
last month. 

‘There is now in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, more than three times the 
stock of sugar that there was a year since. 

Elizur Smith, of Lee, has contributed $500 
towards the erection of the new Chapel at Wil- 
liams College. 

If we get knowledge into our minds edgewise, 
it will soon find room to turn. 


Marriages. 











people. They impede business and. poison 
pleasure. Make it your rule not only to be punc- 
tual, but a little betorehand. 

There is a vigilance and judgment about trifles, 
which men only get by living in a crowd; and 
those are the trifles of detail on which the suc- 
cess of execution depends. 





Soker’s Budget. 


Mrs. Partington says the best anecdote for pizen 
is not to take the plaguy stuff. 

An old adage verified—a miss, now-a-days, in 
circumference, is as good as a mile. pe 

When is a man truly over head and ears in 
debt? When he has not paid forhis wig. True 
to a hair. 

We know a chap who attaches “ M.D.” to his 
name, as an abbreviation of his occupation of 
Mule Driver. 

Those mammas must look upon their dangh- 
ters as mere dirt, who are desirous of getting 
them off their hands. 

Two ladies in an adjoining city went to a ball, 
the other night, in a furniture wagon—no ordina- 
ry carriage could contain the immense dresses 
they wore. 

“ What a pity it is,” said a lady to Garrick, 
“that you are not taller.” “I should be happy 
indeed, madam,” replied Garrick, “to stand 
higher in your estimation.” 

A professional brother of Boston has forward- 
ed to the Jersey City “retired physician whose 
sands of life have nearly run,” a cask of fine 
beach sand to supply the vacuum. 

A young gentleman asked a young lady what 
she thought of the “‘ marriage state in general.” 
“ Not knowing, can’t tell,” was the reply; “ but if 
you and I could put our heads together, I could 
soon give you a@ definite answer.” 

“Why, Charley,” said a Yankee to a negro 
preacher, “‘ you can’t even tell who made the 
monkey.” “QO, yes I can, massa!” “ Well, 
who made the monkey?’ ‘“ Why, the same one 
made the monkey, massa, that made you !”” 

A new mode of travelling has been invented 
in England, which entirely supersedes the tardy 
method of railroads. A large, hollow cannon- 
ball, capable of holding eight persons, is fired 
from a gun of corresponding di i and 
the passengers speedily arrive at the end of two 
journeys at once. 











In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Capt. Horace At- 
wood to Miss Harriet Morey. 
By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. James G. Piper to Miss Eliza 


Batchelder. 
By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Lar 7 Pierce, of Well- 
fleet, to Miss Catherine Buckley, of New York. 


By Rev. Dr. Cammings, Mr. M. White to Mrs. 
Fannie M. l’earson, all of Concord, N. H. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Thomas Darling to Miss Mary 
E. Travis. 

At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Sessions, Mr. Samuel M. John- 
son, of Brownville, Me , to Miss Frances A. Gilbert. 

At Newton, Mr. A. Cleaveland Ayres to Miss J. Augusta 
Plympton. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Crowell, Mr. Charles B. Clough 
to Miss Abby Jones. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Allen, Mr. James Cochran to 
Mrs. Jane Campbell. 

At Marblehead, oz. Rev. Mr. Richmond, Mr. Benjamin 
Lindsey to Miss Abby Roundy. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Paulson, Mr. Albert F. 

we to Miss Susan J. Hawthorne. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Lewis B. Tebbetts, 
of Baltimore, to Miss Eilen E. Mansur. 

At Groton, by Kev. Mr Timiow, Mr. Luther F. Pollard 
to Miss Annie M. Bigelow. 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Wallace, Mr. Frederick B. 
Woodward to Miss Sarah C. Harvey. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Dr. Stearns, Mr. Samuel Jen- 
nings to Miss Hannah Manchester 

At Nashua, N.H , by Kev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. George FP. 
Parker to Miss Elizabeth W. Nichols. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Capt. Samuel Thaxter, #); Widow Jane 
Ames, 8); Miss Maria Elizabeth Clay 96; Col. Hiram 
Wheelock, 63; Miss Rosalia Koche, 2); Mr. Francis A. 
Ford, 27; Mise Elsa L. Hobart, 27; Mrs Kellar 
58; Mrs. Louisa Gates, 59; Mrs. Harriet Quinn 49 

At Charlestown, Mr. Daniel Maxwell, @; Mir 
Williams, 62; Mr. Henry Mirick, 73. 

At Dorchester, Miss Elizabeth Barton. 74. 

At Cambridgeport, Charles F. Chaplin, M. D., 67 

At Newtonville, Mr. Robert Andrews, 57. 

At Somerviiie, Dea. Stephen Smith, 50. 

At Jamaica Piain, Miss Lucretia Chandler, 61 

At Lyon, Mr. James Parrott, 76 

At Salem, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Gardner, 27 

At South Danvers, Mrs. Mary Osborn, 7) 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Maria Balch, 87 

At Newburyport, Widow Betsey Thing, 83 

At Salisbury, Miss Susan George, 83 

At Fairhaven, Mrs. Lois A. Spooner, 59 

At New Redford, Mrs. Mary A. Pope, 48 

At Lawrence, Mrs. Ruth Wheeler, 80 

At Taunton, Mrs. Bally Wood, t&. 

At Fall River, Mr. Warren Dweily, 84 

At Dighton, Mrs. 

At Warren, Mrs. Betsey Bisir 

At New Braintree, Mr John Rainger, 35 

At , Hou. Jared Weed, 74 

At Rowe, Hon. Noah Wells, 70. 

At Edgartown, Mr. Ears Cleveland, 81 











At Springfield, Mrs. James 7. 
At Lyme, Conn., Mr. Richard , 89, & graduate 
of Yale College im class of 1787 
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<2 THE FLAG OF OUR URIGN. ee>> 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PLAINT. 
BY WILLIE E. PAPOR. 
Leave me in my wretched station, 
Leave me in my woe alone; 
With the curse that on my spirit 
Lieth heavy, like a stone! 


Night and day I hear the whisper, 
‘ Seek it, but you'll seek in vain; 

Ask for love and get in answer 
Scorn and bitter words that pain ; 


* Lay your offering on altars 
Long forsaken ; you will mark 

In the ashes not an ember 
Sentient with the vital spark.” 


O, to think that youth and promise 
Thus go begging on the earth; 

And the pearl of true affection 
Made a thing for jest or mirth. 


Leave me in my wretched station, 
Leave me in my woe alone; 

With the curse that on my spirit 
Lieth heavy, like a stone. 


Leave me in the halls of shadow, 
Where the sunlight may not fall; 
With the memories and visions 
Of the past upon the wall. 


And perchance the after record 
Of my loveless years will say, 
‘* He a ‘sorrow’s crown of sorrow’ 
Wore with patience, day-by-day.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY FIRST BRIEF. 


A LEAF FROM A COUNSELLOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 
BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


Wits the exception of medicine, there is no 
profession so difficult to obtain a footing in as 
law. It frequently happens that the best years 
of a young man’s life are passed in some obscure 
street waiting for a stepping stone which is to 
lead him to professional honor, and what is more 
important still, put money in his purse. No one 
knows but those who have had stern experience 
for their mentor, all a young man has to go 
through before he can obtain a respectable posi- 
tion in this world of competition and cares. 
None but these can tell of the heart-sickness, a 
thousand times worse than any bodily ailment, 
which these strivers after reputation are obliged 
to suffer. But there is one satisfaction. With a 
steady purpose, sterling integrity, and unflinch- 
ing perseverance, the day of fortune will come ; 
it may be delayed—but come it eventually must, 
and then, when the end is gained—the struggles 
to attain it appear much less than they really 
were. 


In 1846 I was admitted to the bar. I shall’ 
never forget my feelings of pride when I saw for. 


the first time my name, 
HENRY MELTON, * 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


in all the glory of gilt letters on a black label, 
nailed to the front of a dingy looking house in 
Chamber Street, in the city of New York. 
Know then, gentle reader, my offices were situated 
in that same house. They were two in number ; 
the first being a kind of reception room, and the 
other my sanctum. I remember how the latter 
was furnished distinctly, although so many years 
have intervened since then. The principal arti- 
cles of furniture were two large bookcases, con- 
taining my library—the lower shelves were filled 
with large books, bound in sheepskin and backed 
with a red title. The upper shelves contained 
works of a little lighter description, and if the 
truth must be told, the latter were taken down 
much oftener than the former. 

Well, I seated myself at my desk the same 
day that the before mentioned shingle was ex- 
hibited outside, and expected that I should soon 
be overwhelmed with business, but I soon found 
myself deceived ; day after day passed, and not 
a soul called. I was in despair, my small means 
were slowly oozing away, for, in spite of all my 
economy, I was obliged to eat. 

Six months passed away and I had not a single 
client. One day I heard a ring at the bell, but I 
took no heed of it now; when I first occupied 
my offices such a peal as that would have caused 
me to pass my hand through my hair, straight- 
en down my vest, and seize one of the pale, 
yellow-bound books with red titles—but I had 
been so often deceived, that I scarcely noticed it 
now, or only expected my boy to enter stating 
that “a man wanted twenty-tive cents for the 
Herald,” or some other demand upon my purse. 
What, then, was my surprise, when the boy 
opened the door, saying with a smile: 

“If you please, sir, there’s a lady wants to 
speak to you ?” 

I started, and was completely dumb-founded 


for a moment; but the boy looked at me with so ‘ 


curious a glance, which appeared to say “ first 
client,” that immediately recovered myself, and 
assuming all the dignity I could command, I 
told the boy to inform the lady that I should be 
di aged in a few 

After having arranged some paper on my desk, 
and taken down one of the aforesaid sheepskin 
bound volumes, I requested the lad to show the 
lady in. 

Immediately afterwards she was ushered into 
the room. I had no opportunity of judging 
whether she was old or young, as she was close- 
ly veiled. It was evident she had recently suf- 
fered some loss in her family, for she was dressed 
in deep black. I invited her to be seated, and 
placed myself in a listening attitude. 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr. 
Melton ?” she asked, in a musical voice. 

I bowed affirmatively. 

“I wish to consult you, sir,” she continued in 
the same clear voice, “on a matter which nearly 
concerns my happiness. I will at once lay the 
case before you for your opinion. I should 
first tell you my name is McLeod, Margaret 
McLeod—” 

“McLeod !”’ I interrupted with a start. “Not 
any relation to the gentleman who last week 
was—” I hesitated to finish the sentence. 

“Murdered, you were about to say,” she con- 








tinued. “Yes, sir, I am his danghter.” And 


she lifted her veil from her face as she said this, 
revealing features of unsurpassed loveliness. 


I gazed with increased interest on my fair | 


visitor, for the fact is, the murder of James 
McLeod had made a great noise. The papers 
had been filled with the details of it during the 
past week. ‘ 

“You are aware,” continued Miss McLeod, 
‘that a young man named Harvey Johnston, is 
arrested on suspicion of having committed the 
deed ; but I know him to be innocent!” 

“Indeed!” I returned, “how is that? Ap- 
pearances are very much against him, if we can 
judge by newspaper reports.” 

“ tell you he is innocent, innocent!” she ex- 
claimed, bursting into a flood of tears. ‘‘ Harvey 
could never have committed a crime like that! 
O, you don’t know him, sir, if you did, not the 
slightest shade of suspicion would remain on 
your mind for a minute.” 

By the vehement tone in which she addressed 
me, I immediately penetrated her secret, that she 
was in love with Harvey Johnston. I gently 
hinted that such was the case to her ; she imme- 
diately acknowledged it to be the truth. 

I besought the young lady to lay the whole 
facts of the case before me as she knew them. 
This she proceeded to do, and the substance of 
her statement was as follows. 

Mr. James McLeod was a retired merchant, 
living up town, as Bleeker Street was then called. 
He was a widower, his family consisting of him- 
self, his daughter—the only child he had—a 
middle-aged lady, who acted as a kind of 
governess, and two female servants. 

Mr. McLeod was a very stern man, who never 
changed an opinion, and who would be obeyed 
to the letter in his household. He scarcely ever 
smiled, but passed through the world uuloving 
and unioved. It is true his only daughter, 
Margaret, sometimes appeared to soften him, but 
still he never seemed to regard her with the fond- 
ness of a parent. He was polite to her, and 
that was all. As for Margaret, she loved her 
father as much as his cold nature would allow 
her; but never having received any tokens of 
love from him, it can scarcely be wondered that 
her affection was more a matter of duty than 
feeling. 

Up to within a year from the date of this 
history, they had lived a very retired life, seeing 
little or no company. Their house in Bleeker 
Street was a very large one, so they could only 
occupy a small portion of it, and I remember the 
impression of loueli conveyed to my mind 
by Mrs. McLeod, when she was describing the 
uninhabited part of the house. 

One day her father informed her that he had 
made an engagement for her and himself to spend 
the evening with a former partner of his. It 
was here she first met Harvey Johuston, and 
they were soon attached to each other. They 
became fast friends, and the friendship soon 
ripened into love. For a length of time they 
met clandestinely, Margaret not daring to make 
her father acquainted with her passion. At 
length Harvey persuaded her to allow him to 
make known his suit to Mr. McLeod. He did 
so, and met with an indignant refusal; in fact, 
Margaret’s father had even gone so far as to in- 
sult him, and forbid him from ever speaking to 
his daughter again. It is scarcely needless to 
say that his orders were disobeyed—the lovers 
corresponded and met as before. At last Mar- 
garet McLeod, made up her mind that if her 
father would not give his consent to her marriage, 
she would marry without it, but she wished 
Harvey to make one more effort. 

This brings us down to the day of the murder. 
On that night Harvey paid Mr. McLeod a visit, 
about nine o’clock in the evening—high words 
were heard to pass between them, and then there 
was a blank. 

About eleven o’clock that same night a police- 
man was walking down Bleeker Street, and 
discovering Mr. McLeod’s front dgor open, he 
mounted the steps in order to close it, when he 
fancied he heard the noise of footsteps in the 
house. He entered and ascended the stairs. 
When he reached the front drawing room a ter- 
rible sight met his gaze. Mr. McLeod was ly- 
ing all his length on the floor stone dead. A 
pool of blood was beside the body, as well as a 
knife with which the deed had evidently been 
committed, for it was proved upon a further ex- 
amination that his throat had been cut from ear 
to ear. But the strangest part of the story was, 
that Harvey Johnston was discovered in the room 
with the murdered man. When the policeman 
first entered the room he discovered him groping 
round the walls, for the apartment was quite 
dark until the policeman brought his lantern. 











obtaining access to the prisoner, and was im- 
mediately conducted to him. I found myself in 
the presence of a very fine young man about 
five and twenty years of age. He was possessed 
of a fine, open countenance, and I soughs in 
vain to discover the slightest indication of guilt 
in any one feature. All was placid and serene 
there. I made known my business to him, at the 
same time stating that I had been sent there by 
Miss McLeod. 

“Poor girl!” exclaimed he, the moment I 
mentioned her name, “she believes in my inno- 
cence then. Yes, yes, I know it must be so, she 
knows me too well to suppose for a moment that 
I could commit such a horrible deed !” 

He paused an instant and hurriedly wiped 
away a tear, supposing that I did not notice 


m. 

“T have now been incarcerated here for more 
than a week,” he continued, after a pause, “and 
yet I cannot realize the fact, it appears like a 
hideous dream to me. I ask myself is it possible 
T can be arrested for murder? And for the mur- 
der of the father of my own dear girl! But no 
jury can bring me in guilty.” 

“ Mr. Johnston,” | replied, ‘truth compels me 
to state that the evidence against you is fearfully 
strong.” 

“Why, Mr. Melton, you surely do not believe 
me guilty of this hideous crime?” said he, his 
face flushing with indignation. 

“Let me hear your statement,” I replied, 
“and then I will answer your question. You 
are aware of the nature of the evidence against 
you. It can besummed up in a few words. A 
gentleman is found murdered in his drawing- 
room—a policeman enters the apartment and 
discovers you there alone with the murdered 
man—and the deed is found to be itted 


ately shown into a parlor, and in a few minutes 
she entered the room. 

I then informed her as to the result of my in- 
terview with Harvey Johnston. I also told her 
that I believed in his innocence, but did not 
seek to disguise from her the fact that there was 
much to be done before we should be able to 
convince a jury such to be the case. I then re- 
quested permission to search the house. It was 
immediately granted. 

My search did not amount to much. I noticed, 
however, one thing—the drawing-room door was 
so situated that when any one stood on the 
threshold of it he could not see a portion of the 
room on account of the projecting fire-place. I 
was further satisfied that a person might easily 
have entered from without, ascended the stairs, 
stupified one or both of the inmates of the draw- 
ing-room with chloroform, and then committed 
the deed. I was about leaving the house, when 
the thought struck me I had not examined Mr. 
McLeod’s bedroom. I hastened to repair my 
forgetfulness. I found it to be an ordinary 
sized chamber, with nothing special in it except 
an old bureau, which immediately struck my 
attention from the fact of my father having pos- 
sessed one exactly like it. I opened the top of 
it, and found that it contained two secret recesses 
like ours at home. I opened these recesses, and 
discovered one to be empty, the other contained 
a single paper, which proved to be an old letter, 
yellow with age. I felt justified in opening and 
reading it. It ran as follows: 

“ Atpany, N. Y., May 19, 1826. 

“You have basely deserted me, and deceived 
me,—all my burning love is now turned to bitter 
hatred; but do not imagine you shall esca 
with impunity. By the living God 1 swear to be 
revenged! 1 can wait years—ay, years, to 





with your bowie-knife, besides your clothes being 
sprinkled with the victim’s bluod.” 

“Mr. Melton,” replied the prisoner, lifting up 
his hand to heaven, “I swear before God that I 
knew nothing of the murder until the policeman 
entered the room yith his lantern. The discovery 
of the horrid deed inspired me with as much 
surprise and terror as it did him.” 

I looked at Johnston after he had uttered these 
words, to see if he were not deranged. But no, 
his countenance was perfecuy calm and collected. 

“ Explain yourself,” I exclaimed, “fur the 
life of me, I cannot understand you. You 
appear to me to be speaking paradoxes.” 

“T will give you a plain statement of what I 
know of the matter. You can form your own 
opinion as to how far I am implicated in it. On 
the night in question I went to pay Mr. McLeod 
a visit, in order to obtain if possible his consent 
to my marriage with his daughter Margaret. I 
found him in the front drawing-room. I sup- 
pose it was about nine o’clock when I visited the 
house. Mr. McLeod received me very haughtily. 
Ishould say some months ago I had an inter- 
view with him on the same subject, which passed 
off anything but satisfactorily. The moment I 
broached the matter again to him, he became 
very violent, and used very harsh language to 
me—at length my blood was up, and I believe 
I retorted in very strong words. I have no idea 
how long this interview lasted ; it must have been 
sometime, however, for I felt it my duty to enter 
into considerable explanation, and to free myself 
from various charges he brought against me. 
At last I took up my hat to go, and had already 
turned towards the door, when some one ap- 
proached me from behind, and clapped a hand- 
kerchief to my mouth, saturated I suppose with 
chloroform, for in a Iwas less, and 
God is my witness that I am utterly ignorant of 
all that passed in the room after that. I only 
recovered my senses a few minutes before the 
policeman entered the room with a light. And 
this is all I know about the matter.” 

While Johnston was making this explanation, 
I scrutinized his face closely, but could not detect 
the slightest appearance of deception in his 
features. 

“But how do you account for the murder 
having been committed with your bowie-knife ?” 

“Tt must have been taken from my pocket 
while I was insensible, for I acknowledge the 
knife is mine, and that I had been accustomed to 
carry it about with me fur some months past.”’ 

“Have you any idea who could have com- 
mitted the deed ?” I inquired, after a pause. 

“None in the world,” he replied; “it must 





have been some one frum the outside, for there 
were none but women in the house.” 


After a little further conversation on the mat- 


ter, I took my departure, without giving him any 
decided opinion as to my belief in his innocence. 


When I reached my office, I seated myself in an 


easy chair, and pondered over the matter long 


Of course Johnston was arrested, and the proof | and seriously. 1 was well aware that Johnston’s 


against him appeared overwhelming, for it was 
found that the knife with which the murder had 
been committed belonged to him. A coroner’s 
jury was summoned and Harvey Johnston was 
committed to take his trial at the ensuing assizes 
for the wilful murder of Mr. McLeod, and every 
one who read the details of the coroner’s inquest 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied of his guilt. 

Such was the substance of Miss McLeod’s 
statement to me, of course in her relation she 
frequently wepc, and made repeated asseverations 
of her lover’s innocence. 

“Now, Mr. Melton,” she added, as she con- 
cluded, ‘‘ 1 want you to undertake his case—and 
for Heaven’s sake do everything you can for 
him, for I confess to you that all my hopes of 
happiness in this world are wrapt up in him. 
Spare no expense—I am certain it will be proved 
that he is innocent.” 

“But, my dear young lady, I am afraid his 
case is desperate. What is his explanation ?” 

“TI have neither seen nor heard from him 
since his arrest, but I feel he is innocent.” 

“Tam confident such evidence as that will be 
cf but little avail to him in a court of justice ; 
however, I will call and see him, and hear his 
statement; I will then let you know the result.” 

With a reiterated request that I should spare 
no expense, and promising to call the next day, 
the young lady took her leave. 

The moment she had gone, I put on my hat, 
and wended my way to the Tombs. After mak- 
ing my business known, I had no difficulty in 





course have no weight in a court of justice ; but 
there was something in his manner of telling it 
me—something in his frank, open countenance, 
which impressed me strongly in his favor, and 
after mature consideration I came’to the conclu- 
sion that the statement might be true. But it is 
one thing to believe in a person’s innocence, and 
ano.her to prove it. The next question to be 
decided, was, if Johnston was innocent, who was 
the murderer? Here, I must confess, I was to- 
tally at fault, I had not the slightest clue to 
guide me. It appeared certain to me that none 
of the inhabitants of the house could have done 
it, for as I have before said, they consisted only 
of Miss McLeod, Miss Leroy, an old maid who 
acted as a kind of governess to Margaret, and 
the two servant girls. I made up my mind that 
it must have been some one from without, and 
the door having been left open, favored the sup- 
position. I began to invent a thousand different 
theories as to how the murder was effected, until 
my brain grew dizzy. The thought then entered 
my head to go and search the house where the 
deed had been committed, to see if I could dis- 
cover any clue there. I immediately acted upon 
it, and in a few minutes found myself before the 
door of the late Mr. McLeod’s residence. 

It was a large, gloomy looking house, bearing 
anything but an iaviting aspect, and just such a 
place as one would imagine to be the theatre of 
some dark deed. I knocked at the door, and 
requested to see Miss McLeod. I was immedi- 





was an impossible one, and would of 





accomplish my purpose! Think on it and 
tremble ! Heven Morris.” 

On the outside it bore the superscription, 
“ Mr. McLeod, 52 Front Street, New York.” I 
read the letter over several times; it was, to 
say the least of it, a curious document, and I 
decided to keep it in my possession, not expect- 
ing that it would lead to any discovery—it ap- 
peared to be written too long ago for that, and 
the chances were that Helen Morris was long ago 
summoned to her long, last home. : 

Ireturned home, weary and unsatisfied. For 
the next three weeks I made every possible exer- 
tion to clear up the mystery without the slightest 
success. The day of trial approached, and I 
had not discovered the slightest evidence to cor- 
roborate the prisoner’s statement. Scarcely a 
day passed but Miss McLeod either called her- 
self, or sent to know what progress I was mak- 
ing. I could give her but very slight hope of 
being able to save Harvey. 

On the evening before the day fixed for the 
trial, I seated myself in my office, utterly dispir- 
ited and worn out. I had now no hope of being 
able to convince a jury of Johnston’s innocence. 
I was well aware that his statement would be 
laughed at, and the only witnesses I could bring 
forward, would be as to character. I was mis- 
erable at the idea of bringing such a lame de- 
fence into court—and my first case, too! 

I thought I would smoke a cigar, and try if 
that would have any effect in soothing my irri- 
tated nerves. I tore a piece from an old New 
York Herald, in order to light it, when by some 
strange circumstance, what, it is difficult to ex- 
plain, the following advertisement among the 
“personals ” caught my eye : 

“If the lady who purchased the chloroform of 
Messrs. R. & C., apothecaries, 201 Broadway, 


will call upon the latter she will have the purse 
restored to her which she left on the counter.” 





I snatched the other portion of the paper for 
the purpose of discovering the date, I found it 
to have been issued the very day after the 
murder. 

To throw away my cigar, put on my hat and 
rush from the house was the work of a moment. 
1 had not far to go, and soon found myself in 
Messers. R. & C.’s store. 

“ A lady bought some chloroform of you about 
two months ago?” said I, to a gentlemanly 
looking clerk, behind the counter. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ She left a purse on the counter ?”” 

$¢'Vios, ein. 

“Will you be good enough to inform me if 
she has ever reclaimed that purse ?”” 

“She has not, although we advertised it 
several days.” 

“Who served her with the chloroform ?” 

“TY did.” 

“ Did you notice her appearance ?” 

“She was quite elderly. I was surprised at 
her buying so much ata time; but she stated she 
wanted it for her husband, who is a physician, 
and so I let her have it.” 

“Would you know her if you were to see her 
again ?” 

“I believe I should. I noticed that she wore 
a blue shawl with a red fringe—it struck me par- 
ticularly, because it had such an uncommon 
appearance.” 

I could obtain no farther information from the 
clerk, and returned to my office with even my 
last hopes swept away. 

The next day I was in court early. I deter- 
mined to do all I could for my client; but with- 
out the faintest hope of success. The case was 
soon called on, and the prosecuting attorney 
commenced his address—he stated to the court 
what he intended to prove, and as he recounted 
the fearfal array of evidence against the prison- 
er, I could not help turning my eyes to the latter, 
and observed he stood perfectly aghast at the 
strong card made against him. Not a single 
event that had transpired during his intercourse 
with the McLeod family but was turned into the 
strongest evidence against him. 

Miss McLeod was the first witness called. Her 
testimony made fearfully against the prisoner. 
She acknowledged there had been a violent 
quarrel between Harvey Johnston and her father 
some time previous, and that the former had been 
very much irritated by some epithets bestowed 
on him by Mr. McLeod, and had even vaguely 
threatened vengeance. 

By the cross examination of this witness, I 
elicited the fact that the prisoner's disposition 
was good, kind and amiable ; but her anxiety to 


say as much as possible for her lover did him 
more harm than good. And when she descended 
from the stand, many reproachful glances were 
cast after her. 

The two servants followed and gave much the 
same evidence as Miss McLeod. I declined to 
cross examine them. Witnesses were then called 
to fix the ownership of the knife on the prisoner 
at the bar. Lelicited nothing on cross examina- 
tion ; and it was the same with the policeman 
who first discovered the marder. 

The governess, Julia Leroy, was next called 
on the stand. For a moment or two she did not 
reply to her name, it had to be repeated two or 
three times. Atlength she made her appearance, 
and ascended to the witness box. The moment 
I cast my eyes on her I saw something which 
made my ears tingle, and sent the blood cours- 
ing like fire through my veins; but I had 
sufficient command over myself to say nothing. 

“Miss Leroy,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
‘you, I believe, were a friend of the deceased, 
and lived in the same house with him ?”’ 

“ Yes, sit.” 

“ You opened the door for the prisoner at the 
bar on the night of the murder?” 

“IT did.” 

** Relate what passed.” 

“I showed Mr. Johnston into the front draw- 
ing-room where Mr. McLeod was sitting, and I 
returned to the back drawing-room, where I was 
at work, sewing, when the prisoner rang the bell. 
The two drawing-rooms are only separated by 
folding doors, so I could hear nearly all that 
passed. Mr. McLeod and the prisoner soon got 
to high words—and I heard the former call the 
latter a ‘villain’ and a ‘scoundrel.’ Mr. John- 
ston retaliated, and swore he would be revenged 
on him at some future day. And then their 
voices lowered, and I could not make out what 
they were talking about. I went to bed at ten 
o’clock, leaving them still in the room together, 
and was roused by half-past eleven by the intelli- 
gence that Mi. McLeod had been murdered. 
‘This is all I know about the matter.” 

“As I suppose the counsel for the prisoner 
will not cross examine this witness,” said the 
district attorney, seating himself, “this, your 
honor, closes the case for the prosecution.” 

“ Stay,” said I, rising, “I wish to ask the 
witness a few questions if she has no objections.” 

The witness, who iad already descended from 
the box, took her place again on the stand. 

“Madam,” said I, “you are unmarried, I 
believe ?” 

“Tam.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Julia Leroy.” 

“Would you have any objection to write it 
down for me on this piece of paper ?”’ 

“None at all,” she replied, doing as I had re- 
quested, and handing back the paper to me. I 
glanced at it and placed it before me. 

“Miss Leroy,” I exclaimed, slowly, “I am 
about to ask you rather an ungallant question, 
but you must forgive it. Will you be good 
enough to tell the court your age ¢” 

She hesitated a moment, and then replied: 

“ Certainly, I am forty-five next birthday.” 

“Thank you,” I returned. ‘“ Will you be 
good enough to answer the next question as ex- 
plicitly—have you ever had any use for chloro- 
form ?” 

She turned fearfully pale, and for a moment or 
two made no reply—at last, she said : 

“T appeal to the court if I am to answer such 
stupid questions ¢” 

“It appears to me,” said the worthy judge, 
“that the cross examination is entirely extrane- 
ous to the matter in question, but of course, if 
the counsel insists, the wituess must answer the 
questions he propounds,”” 

“T reiterate my question,” I replied, quietly, 
“do you ever use chloroform ?” 

“I do use it occasionally for the toothache,” 
was the sullen rejoinder. 

“Now, madam, listen to me, and answer the 
question distinctly. Did you, or did you not 
parchase four ounces of chloroform on the day 
of the murder, at Messrs. R. & C.’s drug store, 
in Broadway ¢” 

The witness reeled in the box, and had to 
support herself by catching hold of the sides of 
it. She turned as pale as death, and could not 
speak for more than a minute. I kept my eyes 
fixed on her as if I would read her very soul. 
She partially recovered herself, and replied in a 
firm voice : 

“Well, I did buy four ounces of chloroform 
on the day mentioned—and what then ?”’ 

“I simply wanted to know, that is all.” 

“ Very well, Ihave answered your question, 
Have you anything more to ask me?” 

“Yes—were you ever known by any other 
name than Julia Leroy ?” 

The woman glared at me and made no reply. 

“ T insist on an answer,” I continued. 

“No,” she replied boldly, summoning up all 
her courage. 

“Now, madam, answer me,” I replied, in a 
stern voice, “did you not live in Albany in 1826 
—and was not your name then Helen Morris? 
It is no use your denying the fact, for I know 
all,” I added. 

She gave one shriek, and exclaimed in a heart- 
rending voice : 

“Yes—I acknowledge it—I committed the 
deed—I am guilty! Iam guilty!’ And then 
she fainted away. 

An indescribable scene of confusion took place 
in court. Harvey Johnston was remanded, and 
the witness, Julia Leroy, was taken into custody. 

The fact is, the moment she had entered the 
box I knew I stood in the presence of Mr. 
McLeod’s murderer, for she wore a blue shawl 
with a red fringe. The two facts of the case 
passed through my mind like lightning, and I 
immediately divined that this Julia Leroy was 
no other than Helen Morris, and after she had 
written her name, I was certain that such was 
the ease. Why such an idea should have entered 
my head, I know not, it appears to be inspiration. 

That same night Julia Leroy made a confes- 
sion. It appeared when she was a girl, Mr. 
McLeod had become acquainted with her, and 
by his wily arts effected her rnin. She lived 





with him some time, and then he deserted her, 
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favorable opportunity occurred to put her scheme 


_ Cyprus. Nature has been bountiful indeed to 


* Moore sings of some fancied paradise, some 

































and it was then she wrote the letter I had found 
in his bed room. From that time she lived only 
to accomplish her purpose, and after « lapec of 
some years, obtained an introduction into his 
family. She waited for twenty years, until 


into execation. At length the time seemed 
come. She obtained a supply of chloroform, 
and first rendered Harvey Johnston insensible by 
its influence, and before Mr. McLeod had time 
to give the alarm, she took away his life in the 
manner before referred +9 by means of a bowie 
knife, which had fallen from Johnston's pocket, 
as he fell. She ased the latter weapon in préf- 
erence to the one with which she had provided 
herself, as being more likely to fix suspicion on 
the young man, 

In one month she was found guilty, and only 
saved herself from an ignominioas death by 
taking poison. 

About three months after the events described, 
Harvey Johnston and Margaret McLeod wore 
married, and I have reason w know they have 
lived happily ever since, As for myself, thie 
case was a stepping-stone to renown, and amid 
ali the favors of fortane with which I am now 
surrounded, I always regard the hand of Provi- 
idence in the success I experienced with Mv 
Finer Baise. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE REPUBLIC. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Or all the islands in the Mediterranean Sea, 
none is more beautiful than the far-famed Isle of 


this gem of the sea; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that it has been always coveted by 
surrounding territories. Thus it has sometimes 
changed hands from one to another prince, 
although etill remaining as tributary to the Sal- 
tan of Egypt. 

In 1192, Richard Cavour de Lion, who had con- 
quered it from the Greeks, surrendered it to Guy 
of Lusignan, the last king of Jerusalem. From 
him descended a long line of Cypriot kings, of 
whom John ILI. was the last. His daughter 
Charlotte, the only legitimate successor to his 
kingdom, had married Louis, Prince of Savoy. 
Him she caused to be crowned king of Cyprus ; 
preferring that he should share the throne equally 
with herself. 

Born and nurtured in Cyprus, Charlotte loved 
her birthplace with all the enthusiasm of a pa- 
triot, and all the ardor which a passion for the 
gsthetic inspires. To her it was truly what 


“ bright little isle, 


“In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone ; 
Where a leaf never stirs in the still, sunny hours, 
Ani the bee wanders on through a whole year of flowers; 
Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live, 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give.” 
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Young, beautiful, accomplished, and blest in 
the undivided love of Louis, Charlotte seemed 





the very imper ion of happi She 
reigned in the hearts of her subjects ; and most 
truly in that of her husband, who hipped the 





woman, as they did the queen, 

The only drawback to this happiness was that 
no children were born to inherit their kingdom. 
With the queen herself, the subject became 
almost a monomania, so great was her desire to 
have her own inheritance perpetuated. From 
motives of tenderness toward her, Louis forbore 
to express any fecling of disappointment at 
knowing that it must eventually pass from the 
Cypriot line ; but he never met a peasant’s child 
in his daily walk, nor saw a golden head peeping 
from the vine clad porch of the poorest of his 
subjects, that he did not turn aside and sigh that, 
as our own Washington expressed it, “ God hath 
given me no children.” 

Fenimore Cooper puts this sentiment into the 
mouth of Washington, whether genuine or not. 

Alas! full soon they both found reason to 
tremble on the throne which they thought as firm 
as their own beloved isle. The waves of trouble 
could not spare the “island gem in the silver 
sea,” and they became deeply sensible that a 
storm was brewing which mast work them 
mischief. 





In « gondola, whose adornments showed that 
it belonged to some rich patrician, sat the daugh- 
ter of Mario Corneille. The moon of Venice 
shone down softly upon a face, lovely as that of 
which Tasso dreamed and sang. The soft cheek 
rested upon a hand that a sculptor might have 
envied for his model; and the rich hair fell ca- 
ressingly over a throat and neck which, by the 
subdued light, was of marble whiteness. 

She was not alone ; for gentle looks and lov- 
ing words had been showered upon her for the 
last hour beneath the moon's rays, from eyes 
and lips on which the maiden loved to gaze. 

“It is all in vain, James,” she whispered. 
“You do not know my father. His ambition for 
his daughter stops shortofnothing. I do believe, 
elthough it makes me smile, and will make you 
smile to hear it, that nothing short of a throne 
would satisfy this large ambition. Believe me,” 
she added, hastily, as she «aw a shade settle on 
the fortunes of her companion, “beliewe me, I have 
no part nor share in the feeling. 1 would marry 
yon gondolier, if I loved him. Worldly honors 
are as nothing to me. I would notexchangeone 
loving thoaght of yours for all the wealth of our 
proud Venetian nobles,—nor for all the honors 
which the doge himself could confer upon a 
wife vad 

She blushed at her own earnestness as she 
spoke 

“Nay, blush not at thie avowal, my Catherine 
A throne! Who knows but I may yet seat you 
upon onc? Who knows that the som of « beng 
may not yet atone for the scarlet stain epow his 
birth, and sit on his father’s throne! Think you 
that Marco Corneille would then bestow yos 
on the son of King John?” 

“ O, talk not so, James. 1 should be ill fied 


for royal state. Far happier would I be in some | 


vine thatched cottage with you; and fain would 
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I bring my father to this point also, that riches | canr 
do not bring heppiness. Do you know, dearest, | 
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say as much as possible for her lover did him 
more harm than good. And when she descended 
from the stand, many reproachful glances were 
ast after her. 
The two servants followed and gave much the 

same evidence as Miss McLeod. I declined to 
‘ross examine them. Witnesses were then called 
to fix the ownership of the knife on the prisoner 
it the bar. Lelicited nothing on cross examina- 
tion ; and it was the same with the policeman 
who first discovered the murder. 

The governess, Julia Leroy, was next called 

m the stand. For a moment or two she did not 
reply to her name, it had to be repeated two or 
three times. At length she made her appearance, 
and ascended to the witness box. The moment 
( cast my eyes on her I saw something which 
made my ears tingle, and sent the blood cours- 
ing like fire through my veins; but I had 
sufficient command over myself to say nothing. 

“ Miss Leroy,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
“you, I believe, were a friend of the deceased, 
and lived in the same house with him ?”” 

* Yes, sit.” 

“You opened the door for the prisoner at the 
bar on the night of the murder ?” 

“IT did.” 

Relate what passed.” 

“I showed Mr. Johnston into the front draw- 
ing-room where Mr. McLeod was sitting, and I 
returned to the back drawing-room, where I was 
at work, sewing, when the prisoner rang the bell. 
The two drawing-rooms are only separated by 
folding doors, so I could hear nearly all that 
passed. Mr. McLeod and the prisoner soon got 
to high words—and I heard the former call the 
\atter a ‘villain’ and a ‘scoundrel.’ Mr. John- 
ston retaliated, and swore he would be revenged 
on him at some future day. And then their 
voices lowered, and I could not make out what 
they were talking about. I went to bed at ten 
o’clock, leaving them still in the room together, 
and was roused by half-past eleven by the intelli- 
gence that Mi. McLeod had been murdered. 
his is all I know about the matter.” 

“As I suppose the counsel for the prisoner 
will not cross examine this witness,” said the 
district attorney, seating himself, “this, your 
honor, closes the case for the prosecution.” 

“ Stay,” said I, rising, “I wish to ask the 
witness a few questions if she has no objections.” 

The witness, who had already descended from 
the box, took her place again on the stand. 

“Madam,” said I, “you are unmarried, I 
believe ?” 

“Tam.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Julia Leroy.” 

“Would you have any objection to write it 
lown for me on this piece of paper ?” 

“None at all,” she replied, doing as I had re- 
juested, and handing back the paper to me. I 
slanced at it and placed it before me. 

“ Miss Leroy,” I exclaimed, slowly, “I am 
about to ask you rather an ungallant question, 
but you must forgive it. Will you be good 
enough to tell the court your age ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then replied : 

“ Certainly, I am forty-five next birthday.” 

“Thank you,” I returned. “Will you be 

_ good enough to answer the next question as ex- 
plicitly—have you ever had any use for chloro- 
form ?”? 

She turned fearfully pale, and for a moment or 
two made no reply—at last, she said : 

“T appeal to the court if I am to answer such 
tupid questions ?” 

“It appears to me,” said the worthy judge, 
‘that the cross examination is entirely extrane- 
‘us to the matter in question, but of course, if 
he counsel insists, the witaess must answer the 
i i he pt - is,” 

“reiterate my question,” I replied, quietly, 
‘do you ever use chloroform ?” 

“I do use it occasionally for the toothache,” 
vas the sullen rejoinder. 

“Now, madam, listen to me, and answer the 
juestion distinctly. Did you, or did you not 

ppyehase four ounces of chloroform on the day 
of the murder, at Messrs. R. & C.’s drug store, 
a Broadway ?” 
The witness reeled in the box, and had to 
upport herself by catching hold of the sides of 
-t. She turned as pale as death, and could not 
~peak for more than a minute. I kept my eyes 
ixed on her as if I would read her yery soul. 
She partially recovered herself, and replied in a 
tirm voice : 
“Well, did buy four ounces of chloroform 
on the day mentioned—and what then ?” 
“I simply wanted to know, that is all.” 
“ Very well, [have answered your question, 
fave you anything more to ask me ?” 
“Yes—were you ever known by any other 
ame than Julia Leroy ?” 
The woman glared at me and made no reply. 
“T insist on an answer,” I continued. 
“No,” she replied boldly, summoning up all 
\er courage. 





“Now, madam, answer me,” I replied, in a 
stern voice, “did you not live in Albany in 1826 
—and was not your name then Helen Morris? 
it is no use your denying the fact, for I know 
il,” I added. 

She gave one shriek, and exclaimed in a heart- 
ending voice : 

“Yes—I acknowledge it—I committed the 
eed—I am guilty!’ Iam guilty!” And then 
he fainted away. 

An indescribable scene of confusion took place 
1 court. Harvey Johnston was r ded, and 
1e witness, Julia Leroy, was taken into custody. 

The fact is, the moment she had entered the 
ox I knew I stood in the presence of Mr. 
{cLeod’s murderer, for she wore a blue shawl 
itha red fringe. The two facts of the case 
assed through my mind like lightning, and I 
amediately divined that this Julia Leroy was 
) other than Helen Morris, and after she had 
ritten her name, I was certain that such was 

@ ease. Why such an idea should have entered 
y head, I know not, it appears to be inspiration. 

That same night Julia Leroy made a confes- 
ion. It appeared when she was a girl, Mr. 
‘{cLeod had become acquainted with her, and 
y his wily arts effected her ruin. She lived 
ith him some time, and then he deserted her, 
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and it was then she wrote the letter I had found 
in his bed room. From that time she lived only 
to accomplish her purpose, and after a lapse of 
some years, obtained an introduction into his 
family. She waited for twenty years, until a 
favorable opportunity occurred to put her scheme 
into execution. At length the time seemed 


I sometimes envy my pretty Greek maiden, 
because Paulo yonder can marry her without 
this everlasting flow of words about rank and 
station.” 

“True, Catherine ; but since we cannot over- 
come this prejudice in your father, let us strive to 
gratify it. Long ere this, had it not been for the 
} ES ae 





come. She obtained a supply of chloroform, 
and first rendered Harvey Johnston insensible by 
its influence, and before Mr. McLeod had time 
to give the alarm, she took away his life in the 
manner before referred to by means of a bowie- 
knife, which had fallen from Johnston’s pocket, 
as he fell. She ased the latter weapon in préf- 
erence to the one with which she had provided 
herself, as being more likely to fix suspicion on 
the young man, 

In one month she was found guilty, and only 
saved herself from an ignominious death by 
taking poison. 

About three months after the events described 


which makes me still linger by your 
side, I should have been seeking my rights.’’ 

His rights! Even while he spoke, the thought 
of one whom he must deprive of her inheritance 
ere he could assert those fancied rights, came 
over him; but no matter,—he had a desperate 
game to play, and was determined to see it out, 
let the stakes be what they might. 

The gondola stopped at the stairs, and by this 
time the moon was down, and the stars only 
lighted them to Catherine’s lordly home. There 
was a balcony to which she could ascend, and 
pass i diately to her chamber, without incur- 








Harvey Johnston and Margaret McLeod were 
married, and I have reason to know they have 
lived happily ever since. As for myself, this 
case Was a stepping-stone to renown, and amid 
all the favors of fortune with which Iam now 
surrounded, I always regard the hand of Provi- 
idence in the success I experienced with My 
Finest Brier. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE REPUBLIC. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





Or all the islands in the Mediterranean Sea, 
none is more beautiful than the far-famed Isle of 


, Cyprus. Nature has been bountiful indeed to 


this gem of the sea; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that it has been always coveted by 
surrounding territories. Thus it has sometimes 
changed hands from one to another prince, 
although still remaining as tributary to the Sul- 
tan of Egypt. 

In 1192, Richard Coeur de Lion, who had con- 
quered it from the Greeks, surrendered it to Guy 
of Lusignan, the last king of Jerusalem. From 
him descended a long line of Cypriot kings, of 
whom John III. was the last. His daughter 
Charlotte, the only legitimate successor to his 
kingdom, had married Louis, Prince of Savoy. 
Him she caused to be crowned king of Cyprus ; 
preferring that he should share the throne equally 
with herself. 

Born and nurtured in Cyprus, Charlotte loved 
her birthplace with all the enthusiasm of a pa- 
triot, and all the ardor which a passion for the 
gsthetic inspires. To her it was truly what 
Moore sings of some fancied paradise, some 
“ bright little isle, 

“Tn a blue summer ocean, far off and alone; 

Where a leaf never stirs in the still, sunny hours, 

And the bee wanders on through a whole year of flowers ; 
Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we live. 

Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give.” 

Young, beautiful, accomplished, and blest in 
the undivided love of Louis, Charlotte seemed 
the very impersonation of happiness. She 
reigned in the hearts of her subjects; and most 
truly in that of her husband, who worshipped the 
woman, as they did the queen. 

The only drawback to this happiness was that 
no children were born to inherit their kingdom. 
With the queen herself, the subject became 
almost a monomania, so great was her desire to 
have her own inheritance perpetuated. From 
motives of tenderness toward her, Louis forbore 
to express any feeling of disappointment at 
knowing that it must eventually pass from the 
Cypriot line ; but he never met a peasant’s child 
in his daily walk, nor saw a golden head peeping 
from the vine clad porch of the poorest of his 
subjects, that he did not turn aside and sigh that, 
as our own Washington expressed it, “ God hath 
given me no children.” 

Fenimore Cooper puts this sentiment into the 
mouth of Washington, whether genuine or not. 

Alas! full soon they both found reason to 
tremble on the throne which they thought as firm 
as their own beloved isle. Tho waves of trouble 
could not spare the “island gem in the silver 
sea,” and they became deeply sensible that a 
storm was brewing which must work them 
mischief. 





In « gondola, whose adornments showed that 
it belonged to some rich patrician, sat the daugh- 
ter of Mario Corneille. The moon of Venice 
shone down softly upon a face, lovely as that of 
which Tasso dreamed andsang. The soft cheek 
rested upon a hand that a sculptor might have 
envied for his model; and the rich hair fell ca- 
ressingly over a throat and neck which, by the 
subdued light, was of marble whiteness. 

She was not alone ; for gentle looks and lov- 
ing words had been showered upon her for the 
last hour beneath the moon’s rays, from eyes 
and lips on which the maiden loved to gaze. 

“Tt is all in vain, James,” she whispered. 
“You do not know my father. His ambition for 
his daughter stops shortofnothing. I do believe, 
although it makes me smile, and will make you 
smile to hear it, that nothing short of a throne 
would satisfy this large ambition. Believe me,” 
she added, hastily, as she saw a shade settle on 
the fortunes of her companion, “believe me, I have 
no part nor share in the feeling. I would marry 
yon gondolier, if I loved him. Worldly honors 
are as nothing to me. I would notexchange one 
loving thought of yours for all the wealth of our 
proud Venetian nobles,—nor for all the honors 
which the doge himself could confer upon a 
wife.” 

She blushed at her own earnestness as she 
spoke. 

“Nay, blush not at this avowal, my Catherine. 
A throne! Who knows but I may yet seat you 
upon onc? Who knows that the son of a king 
may not yet atone for the scarlet stain upon his 
birth, and sit on his father’s throne? Think you 
that Marco Corneille would then bestow you 
on the son of King John?” 

“*Q, talk not so, James. I should be ill fitted 
for royal state. Far happier would I be in some 
vine-thatched cottage with you; and fain would 
I bring my father to this point also, that riches 
do not bring happiness. Do you know, dearest, 





ring suspicion. Marco Corneille had gone quietly 
to bed, never dreaming that Ais daughter was 
out upon the river with the gayest cavalier that 
trod the outer edge of that superb framework of 
society, in which he had tried to enshrine her. 

He never did know it ; but his morning reveries 
were strangely disturbed by that same gay cava- 
lier, who came to ask him two or three momen- 
tous questions; questions of such import as 
Marco Corneille had never had presented to him 
in his whole life. Had the bell of Saint Mark 
suddenly sounded in his ear, he could not have 
been more astounded than when he was asked in 
straight-forward, plain, unvarnished language, 
whether he would assist a rightful king to his 
throne, induce all Venice to do the same, and in 
event of success, bestow his daughter’s hand 
upon the winner of the kingdom. 

And he absolutely answered all these questions 
in the affirmative, and bade the aspirant god- 
speed. Nor were his promises empty boasts ! 
for so successfully did he use his peculiar talent 
at diplomacy, that the patricians of Venice held 
their shoulders for his proposed son-in-law to 
ascend to the height which he desired. 

Catherine Cornaro, the daughter of Marco 
Corneille, was thenceforth styled the daughter of 
Saint Mark, or of the Republic; and in 1460, 
Charlotte and Louis were expelled from Cyprus, 
the beloved island, and James and Catherine 
were crowned king and queen. 

“Must I leave thee ?”’ was the burden of Mil- 
ton’s Eve, in parting from Eden, and “Aust I 
leave thee ?” was the tearful cry of the daughter 
of a long line of kings at parting with her Eden. 
As the white sails of the ship in which she was 
to seek a foreign shore, glided through the waters 
of the Mediterranean, she saw, through her 
almost blinding tears, her beloved island receding 
from her view, and it required all the calm forti- 
tude and serenity of Louis to restore her to any- 
thing like composure. 

As he painted the joys of domestic life, the 
exemption of the cares and trials of government, 
a soft smile beamed on her lips, and she dried 
her falling tears. But one backward look brought 
them back to the sorrowing eyes that had wept 
so little until that parting hour. 

Meantime the new king and the “ daughter of 
Saint Mark” occupied the place which right- 
fully belonged to the exiles. The passion for 
conq that distinguished the Venetians, had 
not failed to develop itself in the breast of Cathe- 
rine Cornaro; and the proud patrician, Marco 
Corneille, with a queen for his daughter, affected 
still more state than before. 

Little was heard of the exiles. In some re- 
mote and solitary retreat, afar from the scene of 
their happiness, and their sorrow at leaving it, 
they perhaps never dared to look upon the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, lest the tones that 
came across them should breathe too deeply upon 
their hearts. 

The usurpers, protected by the republic, 
maintained their sway for thirteen years, when 
the king was forced to yield to a mightier mon- 
arch than any on earth. In 1473 he died; and 
shortly after his death the queen gave birth to a 
son, on whom she now fixed her only hope. It 
was in vain,—for scarcely a year elapsed before 
death again claimed a victim, and the infant king 
bowed before him even as the father had done. 

Catherine’s spirits sunk completely under these 
repeated blows. The loss of her husband and 
child moved her heart, while the loss of her 
power affected her pride. The republic tcok 
the crown as their own inheritance, and assigned 
her a pension and a residence. The castle of 
Azolo, in Trevisano, received the mourning 
queen, and she retired to privacy and solitude. 

In 1490, the Sultan of Egypt formally bestowed 
the investiture of the island upon the republic. 
Then came the events which brought Venice to 
decay. Their rage for conquest had induced 
them to encroach upon the neighboring states, 
until they would bear it no longer, and the famous 
league entered into by Pope Julius II., the Em- 
peror Maximilian, Louis XII., Ferdinand of 
Spain, and several of the Italian states, was 
concluded at Cambray, 1508, for the partition of 
the Venetian territory on Terra Firma.* 

Had not the league been suddenly abandoned 
by the Pope and Ferdinand of Spain, through 
fear of the rapid conquests which Louis XII. was 
gaining overthe republicans, the republic must 
have been inevitably lost; as it was, their loss 
was great and irreparable ; all their possessions 
in the Morea, Cremona, Romagna, and finally 
Cyprus itself, the finest and most beautiful of 
them all, were taken, and the grass soon grew in 
the streets of Venice. 

The aged queen had dragged out a miserable 
life in her lonely castle, in which her pension 
barely afforded her the necessaries of life. Her 
sun, so bright at the rising, had early set, and a 
long, miserable twilight succeeded. 








** What more remaineth ? her day was done, 
The light.—the vision,—the gift of power 
Passed from the soul 
A giadness was taken from sea and shore; 
She had moved to the echoing sound of fame, 
Silentiy, silently, died her name.” 





* Koch's History of Revolutions in Europe. 
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Macaulay says that “those means are most 
correct which best accomplish the ends ;’’ and 
Charles Dickens affirms that “ all good ends can 
be worked out by good means. Those that 
cannot are bad, and may be considered so at 
once, and left alone.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A TRAGIC SCENE.* 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Tue hamlet of Blenheim was thrown into 
wild excitement just at the closing of an August 
day by the report that the regiment of conscripts 
which had marched from the section in which 
Blenheim was located, three years before, were 
encamped upon the village green in full force. 
It was an event which the people of the hamlet, 
old and young, had anxiously looked forward to 
for many a month. The young conscripts had 
been mainly enrolled from among the youth of 
Blenheim, and formed into a regiment, and when 
they departed from France to share in the glory 
of the campaign of Ulm and Austerlitz, they 
were followed by the hopes and fears of all the 
villagers. It was truly a severe afiliction for the 
aged parent to be suddenly deprived of the son 
of his affections, the staff of his declining years, 
as well as for the happy maid to be separated 
from her lover by the exigences of cruel war, 
and many and bitter had been the partings upon 
that dreary morning, three years back. But now 
Napoleon was at peace with the world, the term 
of service had expired, and the immediate dis- 
banding of the troop was confidently expected. 

But although the regiment had won bright 
laurels in the campaign, and although it was but 
little diminished in numbers, the soldiers looked 
sad and miserable, and their steps were sadly 
behind the lively air which could not animate 
them. Even after they had encamped upon that 
green, and mingled with their eager friends and 
relations, their conversation was brief, and their 
eyes were fi ly turned ds the enti 
of a tent, where one of their number was pacing 
backward and forward with shouldered musket. 

Within the tent were three men, all heavily 
ironed and fastened together. Two of the num- 
ber were stout, muscular, villanous-looking 
fellows ; just such men as compose the hireling 
army of a despot. Their demeanor was dogged 
and sullen, and their glances rested with contempt 
upon the third. He was eatirely unlike them. 
He was a slender, handsome youth, strong of 
limb and stout of heart, but very impulsive. He 
was reclining on the cold ground, his face cover- 
ed by his hands, while the sobs that he sent forth 
and the tears that trickled through his hands 
attested his great sorrow. 

Pierre Saucoin, for such was his name, had 
been the pride of the village; he was the ac- 
knowledged leader of the youth in all their wild 
adventures, and, moreover, was somewhat supe- 
rior to them in education. He had been torn by 
the conscription from the home of his boyhood ; 
an aged father and betrothed bride were left to 
mourn his absence. But Pierre had bidden them 
be of good cheer, for in three years he should 
return from the wars, covered with glory, and 
thenceforth should be compelled to leave them 
no more. Alas for the realization! He had re- 
turned, but it was in disgrace—fettered and 
manacled, and, more than this, under sentence 
of death! Surely, his grief was not strange. 

The history of his disgrace was sad. In the 
battles of Ulm and Austerlitz he had been the 
foremost of the troop, and by his bravery had 
gained the approbation of the emperor. San- 
guine with hope and the thought of soon meet- 
ing his friends, he had commenced the homeward 
march with joyous pleasure. 

But the two men who we have said were chained 
with him in the tent at Blenheim were to be his 
destruction. By ‘gradually making advances, 
Pierre in his frank, impulsive nature suspecting 
nothing, they had managed to establish a certain 
degree of intimacy with him. Their motives 
were entirely sinister and selfish, but by cloaking 
their designs until the proper moment, he had 
remained suspicionless. It was their intention to 
rob a well-known chateau which was situated 
but a league from Blenheim. Pierre was to be 
intoxicated with liquor, and be taken with them 
as a confederate, that he might bear the 
punishment in case of detection. 

Their plan succeeded too well. Not wishing 
to refuse, and yielding gradually, Pierre was in- 
duced to drink to excess, and soon became high- 
ly excited and ready for anything. They de- 
parted from the regiment silently, in the night, 
and guided and influenced by his companions, 
Pierre entered into the work earnestly. An en- 
trance was effected through a side window, and 

lessly they d their pillage. But 
their work was suddenly interrupted by the en- 
trance of half a dozen soldiers of the troop, who 
arrested them before the two movers of the rob- 
bery had time to escape. Their intentions had 
been suspected, and they were watched, followed 
and arrested, as we have seen. 

Military justice is quick and stern. The rob- 
bery had been attempted only upon the preced- 
ing night, but before the march was resumed in 
the morning, it was well understood by the troop 
that but twenty-four hours lay between the cul- 
prits and death! No pity was expressed in be- 
half of the companions of Pierre, since they were 
well known as a pair of miserable ruftians, fit for 
any villany. But that Pierre, the brave, the 
good, the much-loved comrade, should be per- 
mitted to fall thus, was a harrowing thought to 
the soldiers. They all knew how he had been 
deceived and misled ; they felt he was in himself 
incapable of such a crime. Hence their sadness 
when encamped at Blenheim on the evening 
before the execution. 

The remorse, terror and grief of Pierre 
Sancoin upon waking from his stupor induced by 
the liquor which he had drank was fearful. It 
was terrible to think that he must be shot by his 
own comrades ; and worse still to think that his 
own village friends must be the witnesses of his 
tragical fate. He felt that he was incapable of 
crime, but he knew the rigor of military disci- 
pline would admit of no excuse in a case like 
his. 

The night passed away, and at the break of 
day the place of execution was attended by na- 
merous villagers, watching with mournful inter- 
est the labors of three men, who were each 


* The author can vouch for the authenticity of the 
incident described in this sketch. 











digging a grave. Three pine coffins, painted 
black, were placed on the ground close by. The 
fearful duty of executing their comrade devolved 
upon the rear rank, and the pale faces and 
nervous movements of the men betokened their 
shrinking from it, duty although it might be. 

The commander of the regiment, Colonel 
Vaudamme, was a man of fifty years of age, in 
whom were combined the sternness of a soldier 
and the kindness of a parent. It was only after 
a hard struggle with his feelings that he could 
bring his mind to think of sentencing Pierre 
Sancoin to death. The young man was as dear 
to the veteran as was his own child, and his ex- 
ecution would afflict him as much as though 
Pierre were his son. He had passed a sleepless 
night, revolving the subject in his brain. Upon 
the one hand, if Pierre were pardoned, although 
it would be doubly approved by the villagers, 
might it not be made the occasion of his own 
disgrace? He felt that the rigor of military rule 
should not be relaxed, and yet when he exam- 
ined the offence, what had Pierre done to merit 
death? He felt that he had been made a victim ; 
he had been induced to do that when in a state 
of intoxication which he would have shunned 
when possessed of his faculties. The colonel 
was sorely perplexed, and the morning found him 
still in doubt. He consulted his watch. But an 
hour was left before sunrise, the time appointed 
for the execution. Irresolute and doubtful, he 
was pacing hurriedly before his tent, when an 
old man led by a young girl tottered forward 
and sank on his knees at his feet. = 

“ What do you wish ?” said the colonel, much 
astonished at this intrusion. 

“ Pity, sir, mercy for poor Pierre! He is my 
only child! O spare him to my old age, and I 
will forever bless you !” 

The young girl joined her pleadings with 
those of the father, articulating in a voice broken 
by sobs that she was Pierre’s affianced wife. 

The veteran colonel was moved with compas- 
sion. He had been inclined to mercy before, 
and now he determined that the doomed man 
should be saved. 

“He shall live, my friends,” he uttered. 
“Nay,” he continued, “hear me out and spare 
your thanks. He has been guilty, but not crim- 
inally so. It is necessary that he should have a 
solemn warning ; he must be put to a hard trial. 
He shall take his place with the other two, and 
stand the fire of the platoon ; but I shall order 
the soldiers to spare him. Thus you sce he 
shall not know of his pardon until he has almost 
suffered death, and I trust it may be the means 
of everlasting good to him.” 

The girl at first turned pale at the thought of 
her lover’s fearful agony, but she remembered 
that he was pardoned, and was thankful for his 
life. 

And now the hour of execution had arrived. 
The roll of the muffled drum announced to the 
crowd of villagers that the tragedy was about to 
commence. It was a beautiful morning, and 
the songs of birds filled the breasts of the lookers- 
on with sadness. They were about to witness 
the death of one whom they had ever known— 
one whom they had regarded as the light of the 
hamlet. And then the place—there in the midst 
of the scenes of his boyhood’s sports! It was 
indeed a solemn hour. 

Another roll of the dram and the prisoners 
were brought forth, their eyes bandaged, and the 
manacles removed from their feet. Each knelt 
by his grave. Pierre was more composed than 
he had been the previous night, but his lip still 
trembled and his limbs shook. 

Again the ominous roll of the drum was heard, 
announcing now the approach of the execution- 
ers. They formed in a double line in front of 
the prisoners, and their eyes were bent compas- 
sionately upon Pierre. They had received the 
colonel’s orders, and each man of the platoon 
rejoiced that Pierre was still to live. 

Once more the drum rolled forth its command, 
and on the instant every musket was brought to 
a level with the breasts of the kneeling victims. 
The sun cast his bright rays upon the burnished 
arms, which were reflected again, shedding a 
vivid light around the stern picture of the military 
execution. It was the tableau of death ! 

Every villager drew his breath in silent agony 
as he looked at the kneeling form of Pierre, his 
features pale as though the fatal balls had al- 
ready pierced his heart. The drum gave its last 
signal, and simultaneously the reports of twenty 
muskets broke the grave-like stillness of the 
place. A dense cloud of smoke rose over the 
scene, and hid the cond 1 for a t 
from view. 

As it cleared slowly away, and the spot became 
visible, the old colonel paled with apprelension ; 
for three motionless corpses were stretched upon 
the ground, the girl and the old father kneeling 
over one of them. Fora moment he thought 
that Pierre might be wounded, but as he placed 
his hand over his heart he saw all life was ex- 
tinct! Fear alone had killed him! The exe 
cutioners had been true to their aim—whih the 
breasts of the others were riddled with balls, the 
body of Pierre was free from wounds. Amid 
the lamentations and weepings of the betrothed 
bride and the stricken parent, the body was in- 
terred in one of the newly dug graves—the dead 
soldier’s comrades gathered round to perform 
the last simple oftices of affection, and the tragedy 
was ended. 








THE BRAZEN BULL. 


Perillus, a brass-founder at Athens, knowing 
the cruel disposition of Phalaris of Agrigentam, 
contrived a new species of punishment for him 
to inflict upon his oppressed subjects. He cast 
a brazen bull, larger than life, with an opening 
in the side to admit the victims. Upon their be- 
ing shut up in this engine of torture, a fire was 
kindled underneath to roast them to death; and 
the throat was so contrived that their dying 
groans resembled the roaring of a bull. He 
brought it to the tyrant, and expected a large re- 
ward. Phalaris admired the invention and 
workmanship, but said it was reasonable the 
artist should make the first experiment upon his 
own work, and ordered his execution. Ovid 
mentions that the Agrigentines, maddened by the 
tyrant’s cruelties, revolted, seized him, cut his 
tongue out, and then roasted him in the brazen 
bull, by which he had put to death so great 
number of their fellow-citizens, 561 B. C.— 
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[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Potted Meats. 

Any tender and well-roasted meat, taken free of fat, 
skin, and gristle, as well as from the dry outsides, will 
answer for potting admirably—better, indeed, than that 
which is generally baked for the purpose, and which is 





usually quite deprived of its juices by the process, Spiced 
or corn beef also is excellent when thus prepared; and 
any of these will remain good s long time if mixed with 
cold fresh butter, instead of that which is clarified; but 
no addition that can be made to it will render the meat 
eatable, unless it be thoroughly pounded. If rent into 
fragments, instead of being cut quite through the grain, 
in being minced, before it is put into the mortar, no beat- 
ing will bring it to the proper state. Unless it be very 
dry, it is better to pound it for some time before the but- 
ter is added, and it must be long and patiently beaten 
after all the ingredients are mixed, that the whole may 


| be equally blended and well mellowed to flavor. The 


quantity of butter required will depend upon the nature 
of the meat; hem and salted beef will need a larger pro- 
portion than roast meat, or than the breasts of poultry 
and game; white fish, from being leas dry, will require 
comparatively little. Salmon, lobsters, prawns, and 
shrimps ers all extremely good, prepared in this way. 
They should, however, be perfectly fresh when they are 
pounded, and be set immediately afterwards into a cool 
place. For these, and for white meats in general, mace, 
nutmeg, and cayenne or white pepper, are the appropri- 
ate spices. A small quantity of cloves may be added to 
hare and other brown meat, but allspice we would not 
recommend unless the taste is known to be in favor of it. 





Potted Ham. 

To be eaten to perfection this shold be made witha 
freehly cured ham, which, after having been soaked for 
twelve hours, should be wiped dry, nicely trimmed, 
closely wrapped in coarse paste, and baked very tender. 
When it comes from the oven, remove the crust and rind, 
and when the hr:- is perfectly cold, take for each pound 
of lean, which should be weighed after every morsel of 
tkin and fibre has been carefully removed, six ounces of 
cold roast veal prepared with equal nicety. Mince these 
quite fine with an exceedingly sharp knife, taking care 
to cut through the meat, and not to tear the fibre, as on 
this much of the Ny of the preparation depends. 
Next put into a large stone or marble mortar, and pound 
it to the smoothest paste with eight ounces of fresh but- 
ter, which must be added by degrees. When three parts 
beaten, strew over it a teaspoonful of freshly pounded 
mace, half a large, or the whole of a small nutmeg grated, 
and the third of « teaspoonful of cayenne well mixed to- 
gether. After the spice is added, keep the meat often 
turned from tha sides to the middle of the mortar, that 
it may be seasoned equal in every part. When perfectly 
pounded, press it into small potting pans, and pour clari- 
fied butter over the top. If kept in acool and dry place, 
this meat will remain good for a fortnight or more. 








Soups. 

Nutritious and excellent soup is not a costly or extrav- 
agant dish, ae many suppose, but economical and readily 
procured in a family where meat is cooked every day: 
it merely requires nicety, carefulness, and a little time. 
Ia the first place, the bones of cold meat or of poultry, 
the legs of fowls, the scraps left in cutting up meat, or 
any available pieces of meat that would else be warted, 
should be put into an earthenware stew-pot, with a little 
salt, covered with water, and put into a hot oven for sev- 
eral hours, till all of the nutriment be fully drawn; then 
pour the liquor through a sieve into a covered jar or 
stock-pot, and it will form an excellent foundation for 
any kind of soup. The liquor in which any meat or 
poultry has been boiled should stand to cool, and, after 
the fat has been skimmed, be added to the stock-pot, so 
that with the addition of vegetables and seasoning you 
may always have « tureen of soup, which, if necessary to 
be very good, requires only the addition of a very small 
quantity of meat. 

Spiced Beef. 

A piece of the buttock of beef, weighing fifteen or six- 
teen pounds, should be covered with a pound of salt and 
turned every day fora week. It should be washed in 
cold water, weil rubbed with two ounces of black pepper 
and a quarter of an ounce of mace, bound tight or skew- 
ered, and placed in a stone, covered stewing-pan, with 
two or three sliced onions fried and three or four cloves, 
covered with water, and baked for five hours. It should 
then be allowed to grow cold, and will bea very nice 
breakfast or supper dish, being as tender as potted meat. 
The liquor in which it has been stewed, when the fat is 
removed, makes excellent stock for soup. 





Ginger Beer. 

White sugar, twenty pounds; lemon or lime juice, 
eighteen (fluid) ounces; honey, ene pound; bruised gin- 
ger, twenty-two ounces; water eighteen gallons. Boil 
the ginger in three gallons of the water for half a day, 
then add the sugar, the juice, and the honey, with the 
remainder of the water, and strain through a cloth. 
When cold add the white of one egg, and halfan ounce 
(fluid) of essence of lemon ; after standing four days, bot- 
tle. This yields a very superior beverage, and one which 
will keep for many months. 

Transparent Soap. 

Slice down two ounces of white Windaor soap into a 
small jar, and pour over it half a pint of alcohol; if you 
wish the soap to be colored, a small quantity of any of 
the vegetable hues may be added for this purpose; then 
expose the jar to a gentle heat, and when the soap has 
become thoroughly blended with the spirit, pour it out 
into sma!! moulds to cool; adding as you do so, a few 
drops of any perfume you please. 


Bimple Remedy. 

Persons of defective sight, when threading a needle 
should hold it over something white, by which the sight 
will be assisted. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This ilumined record of the times is now in ite ran- 
TEgnTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
' nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
! and unequalled cireulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shail centinue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
im which Batiov’s Pictoniat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than *hose who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

> It is atifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 4 

(> Ii contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

(> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union and public buildings, north and south. 

(> Lt presents many large and elegant historical engrav- 
ings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

&> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every member 
of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 

TO It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted foanlities 

{7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
| with about one thousand eplendid engravings 

&> Thas forming s paper original im ite dewign. ands 
favorite in every pert of our Union. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO LITTLE LILLIE GALE. 





BY THOMAS PATTON, JR. 

Sweet Lillie, innocence enshrined thy brow; 
On earth a bud, in heaven a blossom fair; 
And fond remembrance paints thy beauty now, 

Congenial, mingling with the fair ones there. 


All cares would vanish—then to those blest days 
Receding further in the fading past ; 

Then memory would portray thy winning ways, 
Too winning far on mortal earth to last. 


For hovering angels coveted thy smiles, 
And lured thy gentle spirit to the skies ; 

Celestial hymns thy seraph soul beguiles, 
Harmonious swelling as each echo dies. 


I would not question dread Jehovah's love, 

In plucking such a blossom from its vine; 
She goes to join the purest joys above— 

Why should her mother or her friends repine? 


Tis like an eagle in a tiny cage, 
Striking its sturdy talons to be free; 
And when it bursts its fetters in its rage, 
Tis only soaring where it loves to be. 


So with the soul, imprisoned here below, 

Its thoughts are rising to its native sphere; 
And when its angel keeper bids it go, 

It soars in joys that are not dreamed of here. 





LOVE IN LITTLE. 


The whole world is far too spacious 
For one earthly soul's embrace, 
Only in the father’s bosom 
Finds it an abiding-place, 
Human heart is quite too small 
For its love to mantle all. 


Then, with earnest soul and single, 
To a breast that’s true and free, 
Trusting all and all confiding, 
Yield thyself exclusively : 
In the love which holds one heart, 
All the world shall take a part.—Rucxerr. 





THE CHARMS OF PRAISE. 
My soul is open to the charms of praise: 
There is no joy beyond it, when the mind 
Of him who hears it can, with honest pride, 
Confess it just, and listen to its music.—WHITBHEAD. 





THE POET. 


With one poor poet's scroll, and with his word, 
He shook the world.—TEnnyson. 


Domestic Story Department. 
{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FAMINE IN THE CABIN. 


A PAGE IN IRISH HISTORY. 








BY HERBERT LINTON. 
eee 


“Nor one pratie more, darlint ! not one more, 
but here is a black crust I can soak for yees.”” 

“O, but how can I eat that, mother dear? 
Look, the worms are in it now. And to think of 
the great basket of bread that we saw going up 
to Connell’s this mornin’.” 

“Well, dear, be patient, and remimber, they 
say the ship will be in from Ameriky in a day 
or two.” 

*O, but we shall all starve before that, mother. 
I feel as if I could lie down now and die, if but 
you could go with me.” 

“ Hush, hush, darlint! It’s the Lord’s will that 
we should suffer, and when he’s ready, he’ll send 
the relafe till us!” 

This conversation was between a mother and 
danghter, at the time of the dreadful famine that, 
a few years ago d d Ireland, d ing 
many to death, and implanting the seeds of 
disease and suffering in others. 

Mary McDermot and her only daughter Elsie 
lived in a poor little cottage, owned by a gentle- 
man then in England. The agent was called a 
hard man, but to Mrs. McDermot and the little 
girl he had been uniformly kind, and many was 
the loaf that he had given the child from his own 
store, which, truth to tell, was sometimes scanty 
enough. Mary’s husband was among the first 
victims of the famine. With a generous self-sac- 
rifice, not uncommon in the free-hearted Irish, he 
absolutely refused the poor bits of food which 
they could obtain, and gave all to his wife and 
child ; often alleging that he had plenty up at the 
farmhouse on the hill. 

Two months before he had come into the 
house, one morning, and throwing himself on the 
poor bed, he said, ‘I’m goin’ to lave ye, Mary 
dear ; but it wont be long before ye’ll come to 
me.” 

Mary approached the bed, and taking his thin 
hand in hers, with a countenance from which all 
hope seemed to have gone suddenly out, she 
said, “O, James, take us wi’ ye! Don’t lave us 
here to starve !”” 

“Hush, Mary! listen till I tell ye what the 
angels told me last night. They said there was 
plenty of food up yonder, and that ye and the 
child should soon be with me there. I shall 
watch for yer coming, and O, Mary, wont it be 
fine to have enough—enough ?” 

Elsie came running in with the excitement of 
hearing that her father was seen tottering along 
the road home; but weak and feeble for want of 
food, she sank down on the floor exhausted and 
pale. 

“ Ah, you’ll come to me, darlint, in hiven!” 
called out the father, from the bed. ‘Maybe it’s 
you that'll go before me now.” 

But with an effort, the child raised herself up 
and walked feebly to the bed, where she flung 
her arms around her father’s neck. When she 
released him from that fond embrace, the spirit 
had flown! 

Mary had feared that Mr. Connell would turn 
her from the cottage when she had no one to look 
to for earning the rent; but he told her that he 
should not disturb her. The parish buried poor 
James, and the mother and her child, now thir- 
teen years old, lived on alone. Gladly would 
they have taken in work, for Mary sewed nicely, 
and had brought Elsie up to do the same; but 
where was the work coming from? or who was 
able to pay for the cloth to be sewed ? 

So they sat alone in their solitary house, wait- 
ing for the potato crop to ripen, yet dreading that 
the whole would be ruined by the rot that was 
fast spreading over the approaching harvest. 








Poor James had spent his last remaining strength 
in planting the little patch behind the house, hop- 
ing that the gathering of the coming autumn 
would gladden the hearts of his wife and child. 
Now he was beyond the reach of want; but they 
remained, in all probability, to suffer the disap- 
pointment which so many had predicted. 

“Good news! good news, Mary!” said Mr. 
Connell, the next morning after the talk with 
Elsie about the black crust. ‘The ship has ar- 
rived, and we shall now have something to depend 
on for a little while; at least, until we find out 
about the potato crop.” 

“Thank God for that, Mr. Connell; but how 
will a poor woman like me get a share ?” 

“Twill give you an order to the distributing 
committee, and then little Elsie can go and carry 
it. The carts in this neighborhood will be going 
down to the ship, and her bags can be put aboard 
them immediately.” 

Elsie! no indeed! Mary would not trust the 
child down to the ship even were she able to go; 
but indeed poor Elsie was too weak and feeble, 
from want of food, to walk all that distance. So 
the widow tottered down herself, and, on the 
road, she joined several of her poor neighbors, 
who were even more wretched in their appear- 
ance than herself. Many of them had sold the 
last decent clothing that they possessed, to buy 
something to eat; and were now in the lowest 

dition of squalidness, and many of them of 
utter filth and wretchedness. Each was anxious 
to get there first ; jealous of the influence which 
their neighbors might obtain from those who had 
the power of distributing. 

One old man, Martin Kelleher, flung out a 
cruel sneer at Mrs. McDermot, for going after 
the supplies, which he said there were many more 
deserving of. 

“Indeed, Mr. Kelleher, they may be more 
deserving of them, but few can need them more. 
If they do, I pity them.” 

“ Ah, then, there’s more folks than I that 
thinks Jim McDermot didn’t lave you without 
money.” 

Mary made no reply. Her heart was bursting 
with the memory of poor Jem’s sufferings, and 
the thought that if the American ship had but 
arrived sooner, he might now have been living. 
Martin Kelleher passed over to another group of 
women, and made other observations, equally 
bitter, but they were received with but little 
attempts at repartee. They fell therefore power- 
less. Still the old’ man kept on, until another 
man came up and began talking to him. Kelle- 
her had two or three large bags, evidently intend- 
ing to get his full share. As they passed along 
they met several returning, with bags of meal, 
flour and potatoes on their shoulders. One man, 
whose fleshless limbs seemed too weak to bear 
the weight which he carried, called out in a hol- 
low voice, “ No use in the world for yees to go ; 
the male bees all gone, sure.” 

Some of the poor women almost fell to the 
ground with the disappointment, until re-assured 
by another voice. 

“Sure, yees all know what a joker Phelim 
O’Rourke is! Kape movin’—sure they’ll wait 
till I gets there.’’ 

Martin Kelleher quickened his pace until he ar- 
rived to the place where the goods had been 
stored. Notwithstanding his swaggering and 
blustering on the way, he now wore a meek and 
servile look, as he approached the person who 
dealt out the supplies. 

“A little more male for me poor lame sister,” 
was his second demand, after having his bags 
well filled, and pulling another from his ragged 
pocket. 

“Shame on yees, Martin !” said a rough voice 
at his elbow. ‘ He hasn’t a sister in the world, 
yer honor.” And pushing by him, Phelim 
O’Rourke, whom Martin had thought far on the 
road home, stood before him. 

“TI comed back, yer honor,” continued he, 
“bekase I knew the villain would be after telling 
some lie or other to kape the victuals from the 
poor women and children. Now be off, ye dirty 
spalpeen, and let Mistress McDermot come in 
yer place.” 

By Phelim’s exertions, the widow gota fair 
share of food, and the generous fellow volunteered 
to carry it home for her. It was well he did, for 
Mrs. McDermot failed before she arrived home. 
Little Elsie had put the cottage in order, not- 
withstanding her feebleness, and she now helped 
her mother to bed with a heavy heart; for just 
so had her father looked, when he laid down upon 
it for the last time. Phelim called in his wife, 
and hastily made up a fire from some dry peat, 
over which Mrs. O’Rourke soon made a bowl 
of smoking gruel from the meal her husband had 
brought in, and after she had given it to her 
patient, and seen her in a quiet slumber, she made 
another for Elsie. 

The poor child drank it off eagerly, notwith- 
standing her anxiety for her mother, for she had 
eaten nothing but the little black crust for two 
entire days, and as soon as she had finished it, 
she burst into tears. 4 

“What’s the matter wid ye, darlint ?” said the 
compassionate woman. 

“I was thinkin’,” said the child, “that if 
father had had this, he wouldn’t be lying in the 
cowld grave this day !” 

“ Och, but darlint, yer father is better off than 
to be here.’”’ 

“Do yees think that mother will die, Mrs. 
O’Rourke?”’” asked the child, in a trembling 
voice. 

“No, indade. Only kape giving her the gruel, 
and she will soon get back her strength.” 

Encouraged by this, the child renewed her 
exertions, and soon had the pleasure of seeing 
her mother able to sit by the fire. Just at this 
time, Ellen Green, another of the neighbors, ran 
in exclaiming that her little girl was lost, and 
asking Mrs. McDermot if she had seen her as 
she went down the hill. The widow did remem- 
ber seeing her then, but nothing further than 
that. Her own debility had blinded her to 
everything else, and she had not thought of little 
Kitty Green again. 

The poor mother cried and wrung her hands, 
blaming herself for sending a child of ten years 
with a sack of meal. “OO, if it hadn’t been for 
me pride, I’d ha’ gone me own self; but I 








thought somebody would ha’ helped little Kitty 
home with her things.” 

gin sympathizing with the poor mother, Mary 
McDermot forgot her own bitter griefs. She 
even proposed going out to assist in the search 
after the child ; but Ellen would not hear of it. 

“No, no,” she said, “sit here and watch the 
fire and the gruel, and if we find the poor child, 
she’ll be cold and hungry, and you can do 
more good by staying !” 

So Mary yielded, and Elsie would not leave 
her mother. The other neighbors, including 
Phelim, started to find the child. 

It was late in the evening when a tramping 
was heard at the door, and Phelim, followed by 
a whole troop, entered Mary’s clean and quiet 
room, with little Kitty in his arms. He had 
found her far away from home, beside her heavy 
sack of meal, sleeping soundly, with the traces 
of tears upon her cheek. So worn out was Ellen 
Green, so completely exhausted, that Mary would 
make her stay all night, and she made a bed for 
the children on the floor. Ellen said her pride 
was all gone now; she would never “ fall away 
from Kitty again,” meaning that she would not 
lose sight of the little girl. 





Days succeeded to days, and weeks to weeks, 
and the autumn came at last. With its second 
lingering month, came the thick coming fears 
and hopes of the peasantry, in regard to the hid- 
den crop, which was to decide their fate for the 
winter. Hundreds of starving people had resort- 
ed to America, and of course those who remained 
would be better off for their absence. 

Mary McDermot had determined to dig her 
own crop provided it should be worth digging ; 
while Elsie, she thought, could help her in carry- 
ing itto the cellar. Phelim O’Rourke, however, 
anticipated her. Spade in hand, he commenced 
operations on the potato patch. One hill after 
another were turned up under his lean and flesh- 
less hands, and lo! on breaking open the 
potatoes, the were found perfectly sound, and 
free from the blight. 

It may hardly be credited, that Mary McDer- 
mot was agitated enough to faint at the sight, 
but so it was. ‘To those who have never known 
want or famine, it would seem impossible that 
the Irish peasantry could have been so thorough- 
ly and entirely absorbed in the subject ; but even 
natural love of fun which, under discouraging 
circumstances rarely leaves them, now existed 
only in a few such natures as that of Phelim 
O’ Rourke. 

Phelim saw the potatoes in the cellar before he 
slept, and then made his preparations for digging 
his own the next day. Mrs. O’Rourke waked 
him up early in the morning, and then left him 
to get her breakfast. He did not come down, 
and she went up forhim again. He lay perfectly 
still, and apparently asleep. She called, but 
there was no answer. She hastened to the bed- 
side and laid her hand upon the thin, weather- 
beaten face. It was cold to her touch as if it 
were turned to ice. 

It would be impossible to describe the scene 
which the little chamber exhibited the next hour, 
when her cries had attracted Mary McDermot 
and Elsie, and half the neighborhood besides. 
Mary laid her kind hand upon her arm, and led 
her to the room below. Then, with a sister’s 
tenderness, she talked to her of him whose life 
was spent in acts of kindness, and whose heart 
was ever prompt todo more than his strength 
could accomplish. Catharine O’Rourke listened 
and was soothed and comforted, until little Kitty 
Green came and loosened the flood tide of her 
grief afresh, by speaking of the night when 
Phelim brought her home in his arms. 

Poor Phelim was buried amidst the tears and 
lamentations of the whole neighborhood ; and 
then after a few days his widow went to the 
house of Mary McDermot, and made her home 
with the kind-hearted woman. Henceforth the 
two bereaved creatures staid together, comforting 
each other under their afflictions, and bestowing 
upon Elsie the love that she well deserved. 


The winter passed away with something less 
of the misery of want that had blighted and dark- 
ened the summer. From various parts of the 
world relief had been sent to starving Ireland ; 
and the widows’ hearts had been cheered by the 
thought that nations afar off had heard and an- 
swered their cries. : 

In the following August, a passenger ship 
anchored at quarantine, in Boston harbor. It 
was a bright, pleasant morning, and hundreds of 
the pale men and women and children of the 
Emerald Isle crowded the deck. Among them 
were two faded women, and a thin, pallid girl of 
fourteen or fifteen. As the kind-hearted physi- 
cian came on board, he noticed this group, and 
inquired of the little girl if she were ill. Her 
quick blushes coming over the pale face, and the 
quiet, modest answers which she gave him in- 
creased his interest in her. Subsequently he 
learned that she was the daughter of the woman 
who had also attracted his notice. 

Finding that they were without friends or ac- 
quaintances to whom they could go, he kindly 
gave them a note to some people in the city 
whom he knew, and who would shelter them 
until they could look about them for situations. 
In less than a month the three were settled in the 
same family, in a pleasant, airy, country house, 
near Boston. They were here together for some 
months, as happy as they could be away from 
their beloved home and the graves of the beloved 
and departed. 





Sweet Elsie McDermot! a new and pleasant 
little dwelling on the banks of the Merrimac is 
hers, and the two élderly women are with her. 
There was a noble heart and a strong arm on 
this side of the water, and she had but to murmur 
one little word, to make them hers forever; 
and John Carroll thinks that in all the world, 
there is no one equal to his own little wife. 





He who prays as he ought, will endeavor to 
live as he prays. He that can live in sin and 
abide in the ordinary duties of prayer, never 

rays as he ought. A truly gracious praying 

e, is utterly inconsistent with the love of 
reserve for any sin. 





SUICIDE AMONG CHILDREN, 


The frequency of suicides in Paris would seem 
to indicate the existence of some moral mania. 
Even children, vexed by a reproof, think nothing 
of putting an end to their lives. An instance 
occurred a short time “0, in the family of some 
friends of mine, amiable and intelligent people, 
who blame, in their neighbors, the system of over- 
working boys at a public school, but who see not 
how much mischief was being done to their own 
child, a boy of about nine, by the mental effort 
required of him in the college he attended daily. 
The poor child is kept on the stretch from morn- 
ing to night. He comes home weary from his 
school, and instead of taking a good romp in the 
open air, sets to work directly on his lessons for 
the morrow, until six o’clock, the dinner hour in 
Paris. At seven he begins again, working till 
after ten; he then practises for an hour on the 
violin, and goes to bed, his brain busy with its 
lessons, his body wearied out, and his nerves in 
a state of high excitement. This dife, of course, 
makes the child irritable, weak and puny; and 
his father, a devoted homeopath, gives him 
quantities of globules that probably do him no 
harm, but that certainly fail to neutralize the bad 
effects of so unnatural a life. A short time ago, 
the father blamed the child for some boyish care- 
lessness. The child took the rebuke in silence, 
and the father went out, thinking no more of the 
matter. An hour or two afterwards, the mother, 
who was going out to a party, went to an unoc- 
cupied room to look for a mantle, and there, to 
her horror, she saw her son—an only child, and 
worshipped by both parents—hanging to one of 
the cloak-hooks, by his shining leather school 
belt, and as she thought, already dead. Happily 
she preserved sufficient presence of mind to rush 
for a knife, and cut down the child, without a 
moment’s delay. Of course the servants were 
instantly at hand, and frictions and other restora- 
tives were applied at once. ‘The poor child 
being restored to consci \ fessed to his 
mother that he had climbed on a chair, made the 
belt into a noose, attached it to his neck and to 
the hook, and had then pushed away the chair 
with his feet. Another minute, and the deadly 
deed would have been consummated. Questioned 
by his disturbed mother as to what had put such 
a horrible project into his head, he answered, “ I 
felt that 1 had lost papa’s respect ; and that life 
had thus become intolerable to me.” If the little 
fellow had said, “ My dear mother, it is you and 
papa who are justly and solely to blame for my 
foolish and desperate attempt, for it is you who 
have thrown me into amorbid condition of mind 
and body by the injudicious, upside down life you 
have made me lead, neglecting and undermining 
my physical health, in u vain attempt to develop 
my intellect, and thus ruining both mind and 
body,” he would have given a truer and more 
rational explanation of a deed so sad and so hid- 
eous as an attempt at suicide by a child of nine 
years old !—Paris Correspondent Phila. Post. 








Floral Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Flowers of earth, than night’s sky-blossoms brighter, 
God-written song, breathing still of its Writer, 

O for a heart that from God waning never, 

Might heavingly hang o’er you ever and ever! 








Snails. 

Snails are so very destructive to gardens, and especially 
tormall ones, that too much care cannot be taken to 
destroy them. The best time to effect this is in the win- 
ter or early spring, when the snails are in a quiescent 
state, and when they will be found sticking to walls or 
in crevices of rock-work. The only thing to be done is 
to destroy the snails. Flower pots placed upside down in 
different parts of the garden infested by snails, at night, 
will be found in the day with these insects sticking to 
them. Cabbage leaves and slices of raw potatoes are laid 
also as traps for them. 

The Osage Orange. 

Handsome evergreen trees, with small, shining, yellow- 
ish green leaves, and many thorns. The flowers are 
white and very small, but the fruit, which is as large as 
an orange, ani of a brilliant golden yellow, is very orna- 
mental. These trees are very rare in American gardens, 
but they have borne fruit in the Jardin des Plants, in 
Paris. It is supposed that the leaves of this plant will 
be equally good as those of the white mulberry for feed- 
ing the silk-worms, as they abound ina milky juice which 
is very tenacious. 





Chinese Air-plant. 

A very handsome genus of the East Indian “rchideous 
Epiphytes. It is a true parasite, and never flowers well 
ina pot. It is a climbing plant; but differs from all 
other climbers in attaching itself to ding objects 
by its long fleshy roots, which it twines round any post 
or column within its reach, as other plants do by their 
tendrils. The flowers, of a brilliant scarlet, are rarely 
obtained in any profusion here. It grows well on a piece 
of wood with the bark on, hung from the ceiling of a 
room or green house. 


Ants. 

Ants are very troub) and green- 
houses, and it is very difficult to get rid ofthem. As, 
however, it has been found that the liquor discharged by 
ants is very acid and acrid, the idea presented itself that 
alkalies would be disagreeable to them; and experience 
proves this so far to be the case, that a circle of chalk or 
lime laid round any plant will effectually prevent the 
ants from touching it. It is a simple remedy, and we 
advise all to try it. 


Mulching. 

This practice is seldom resorted to in flower-gardena. 
though it may be applied advantageously to Camellias 
and Magnolias. and any other half tender shrubs. It 
consists in laying a quantity of straw or litter round the 
stem of the plant, so as to cover the whole of the roots 
during the winter, and either removing it or forking it 
into the ground in the spring. 
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Arundo—Graminca. 

A splendid bamboo-looking reed, rather tender in se- 
vere winters; but which, if the season be favorable, will 
grow in rich soil, kept moist, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet in one year; producing a fine oriental appear- 
ance when standing singly on a lawn, or near a piece of 
water. The Ribbon grass is one variety 





Mice. 

These little animals are i very bh in 
gardens in country places, particularly where there are 
many bulbs planted, as they eat the solid bulbs or corms. 
To prevent their ravages, chopped furze is sometimes 
buried with the bulbs, or the chippings of thorn hedges 
or roses’ briars are laid over the bed. 








Prunella. 

Herbaceous plants with shiny flowers, natives of Eu- 
rope and North America, which are well adapted to rock 
work or geometrical flower gardens. They should be 
grown in rich, light soil; and they are increased by di- 
viding their roots. 


Fall Flowers. 

Not fragrant, but showy and very brilliant are the gar- 
den plats in this vicinity just now. The cultivation of 
garden flowers is yearly increasing 


Snail Flower. 
A climbing plant, a native of India, with lilae flowers, 
nearly allied to the Scaret ranner. 





E.tex M.—In the midland counties of Engiand the yel- 
low Hypericum is called the Star of Bethlehem. We 
call the Ornithogalum, bearing white flowers by that 
name. 








’ . 
Sester’s Picnic. 
A story is told of a landlord, who, fi that 
the ps hea. in his yard, in which he was —— fe 
to put woodeock and other niceties for cool keeping, was 
occasionally opened, and choice things abstracted, sub- 
stituted one night, some big snapping turties for the 
r game, and then awaited result. In due 
time, the epicurean thief arrived, lifted the lid, and qui- 
etly inserted his hand in the accustomed and lo! it 
was instantly gripped by a snapper. The marauder 
roared with pain, the snapper held on, and the landiord, 
on the watch, roared with laughter, till finally, having 
collected his boarders, by exciamations, ‘I've caught 
him, I’ve caught him,” he led them into the yard, and 
there they found the beg pi philosop 
with the snapping turtle still at the end of his finger! 
It was only by cutting off the head of the captor, tnat 
the captive, well admonished, was released. 


*Q, don’t you admire Nature?” said # young nw AY 
a gentleman on board a steamboat going up the Hu 
River. The young gentleman assured her that he did 

y.” **O, so do 1,” said the enthusiastic 
young lady. ‘I dote upon it. it week we went on 
an excursion up the most lovely mountain, and stop 
near the top by the side of the most maguificent little 
lake; On one side there were such enchanting rocks, and 
on the other—shrubbery, what do you call ‘em! Pines, 
Limagine; but I was so delighted, there was so much 
nature about it.’’ And the gentleman, unable to express 
in w-rds, bowed his admiration. 


Nee 


A credilous clown went to the clergyman of his parish 
end told him with great symptoms of ¢ , that 
he had seen a ghost. 

‘* Where did you see it?” was the question. 

“Why,” said Diggery, ‘‘as I were going, and please 
your reverence, by the church, right up against the wall, 
1 sees the ghost.” 

** In what shape did it appear?” 

* For all the world like a great ass.’ 

‘*Go home, and hold your tongue,” said the elergy- 
man; “for you are a timid creature, aud have only been 
frightened by your own shadow.” 


eee eee 


The following notice was posted up by a man in Cabell 
county, Va., who recently changed his residence under 
peculiarly disagreeable circumstances. That man’s “eye 
to business’ is remarkably steady. 

take Notice 

I have moved my residence. my Shop is in the fore 
room of the Jail. All persous wishing to see me will 
please call as my business is so that 1 cant leave. Yours 
most truly Charles W Johnson 


~~ eee 








A green-horn from the country went to a menagerie to 
examine the beasts, the birds, and creeping things there 
congregated, among which an ourang particularly struck 
his attention. Several gentl were g 
the animal, one of whom expressed the opinion that it 
was a lower order of the human species. Jonathan did 
not like this, aud striding up to the gentleman ,expressed 
his contempt for it thus: *‘ Pooh, pooh! he’s no more 
human than I be.” 


Two gentlemen angling in the Severn, near Shrews- 
bury, lately, could not agree upon the appearance of the 
horse-tly, and they agreed to refer the question to a rus- 
tic whom they saw ploughing near them, and accosted 
him thus: 

** Did you ever see a horse-fly?”’ 

“Why,” said Hodge, scratching his upper story, ** noa, 
drat it, 1 never seed a horse tly, but 1 once seed a cow 
fall over a precipice!” 
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A country editor, in alluding to a rival town, says 
that ‘* it takes several of their pigs to pull up # biade of 
grass; and they are so poor that the foremost seizes the 
spear in his mouth, the balance having taken each other 
by the tail, when they all give a pull, a strong pull, and 
& pull altogether, and if it breaks the whole tumbie to 
the ground, for want of sufficient strength to suppo: 
themselves. it takes three or four to make a shadow ” 


‘* My son, what did you bite your brother for? now I 
shall have to whip you. n't you remember the golden 
rule I taught you? If you wouidn’t like to have your 
brother bite you, you should not bite your brother.’ 

* Ho, mother, get out with your whipping. Kemem- 
ber the golden ruie yourself. if you wouidn t like me to 
whip you, ’taint right of you to whip me.” 

RAR eee 

Over the portico of the Crystal Palace, in Hyde Park, 
there was, as will be bered, the inscription, ‘* The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.”’ The corre- 
spondents of the Parisian journals, instead of the literal 
rendering of the passage, remarked that above the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Great Exhibition were inscribed the 
words, ** The earth belongs to the House of Lords!”’ 





A clergyman observing a poor man by the roadside 
breaking stoues with # pickaxe, and kueeling to get at his 
work better, made the remark : 

* Ah, John, I wish I could break the stony hearts of 
my hearers as easily as you are breaking those stoues.’’ 

** Perhaps, master, you do not work on your knees,” 
replied the man. 

‘* Dad, if I was tosee a duck on the wing, aud was to 
shoot it, would you lick me?” 

“Quo, my son! It shows you are a good marksman, 
and | would feel proud of you.” 

* Well, then, dad, I plumped our old drake as he was 
flyin’ over the fence, to-day, and it would have done you 
good to see him drap !” 


A gentleman, dining at a friend’s house, found him- 
self placed between two young men, who amused them- 
selves by turning him into ridicule. After some time, he 

em: 

** It seems, gentlemen, you take me either for a fool or 
an ass; but I can assure you, you are mistaken, for I 
am only betwixt the two ’’ 


‘* Here's your money, dolt. Now, you intolerable jack- 
ass, tell me why your scoundrelly master wrote me eight- 
een letters about that contemptible sum?’’ said an exas- 

ra ° 
ae I'm sure, sir, I can’t tell, sir, but if you'll excuse me, 
sir, I think it were bekase seventeen letters didn’t fetch 
the cheese !”’ 

“The fashions are once more coming within the pale 
of reason. Hoops are und ing a slight i 
at least, we have heard a Dim Inuendo to that effeet— 
and the bonnets are getting comparatively gigantic. We 
saw three ladies on Broadway last week, with bonnet 
quite visible to the naked eye! 

A fellow having been ‘‘ sworn to the truth” of a state- 
ment he had made, afterwards confessed that the major 
part of it was false. ‘‘ Did you not swear to the truth of 
it?” ne was asked. ‘ Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ but I did not 
swear to the falsehood of it, and part of it was truth.” 





* Go it, Bobtail, he’s gaining on you,” is now rendered 
classically, ‘‘ Proceed, Kobert’s extremity, the geatieman 
in the rear is approximating to an inconvevient vicivity 
to the longitudinal appendage which subtends the lower 
extensios of your caudal elongation.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly peer, 
after eleven years of unequalled presperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word”’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


becaure 

OG> It is just such & paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introdace to the family circle. 

It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 

new type, and in s neat and beautiful style 

To his of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 

0 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

0 It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou, who has 
sixteen years of editorial experience in Boston 

&™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply inter- 
esting not one vulgar word or line 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for ali that is good and beautiful in humanity 

(> It is acknow that the influence of sueb 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable 

(7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of know 

[> Its columns are free from polities and al) jarring 
toples, ite object being to make home happy 

(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 60 
popular * favorite throughout the country. 
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Any person sending us tweire subscribers at the last 
fate, shail receive the thrricenth y grate 
Apy postmaster can receive s copy of the paper to his 
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THE PRIESTESS OF THE SUN. 


ASTORY OF WILD ADVENTURE IN MEXIOO. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 


CHAPTER IL 
THE LADIES OF SANTA MARIA. 


Ix the year 1847, three ladies occupied a large 
stone house situated between Socorro and the 
ruins of Valverde, upon the west bank of the 
river that waters the valley of New Mexico, 
The names of these ladies were, Genevra Duver- 
ney, Ernestine Bellinger, and Dolores Gontier. 
Genevra was of French ction, of d 
height, vivacious, witty and pretty. Ernestine 
was of American parentage, rather taller than 
Genevra, with more dignity of deportment, and 
less vivacity, a fair skin, good sense, and a fasci- 
nating face. Dolores was of Mexican descent, 
about the same stature of Genevra, dark, pensive 
and beautiful. 

These young ladies—models of modesty and 
virtue—had formed the singular resolution of 
living celibate lives, choosing this retired, though 
not unromantic, spot of earth as the place of re- 
tirement from the world, which, they had per- 
suaded themselves, was fall*of deceit, vanity and 
danger. Being persons of fortune, they had the 
desirable privilege of consulting their own tastes 
in regard to residence, employment and amuse- 
ments—prerogatives enjoyed by few. Their re- 
treat was farnished with all the luxuries to be 
found in that part of the country. Being well- 
educated, they spared no expense to procure ® 
choice library, and devoted certain hours of each 
day to select readings and intellectual pursuits, 
They were surrounded by a large number of In- 
dian servants and dependents, most of whom oc- 
cupied small adobe houses in the vicinity, built 
expressly for their accommodation. These peons, 
or serfs, cultivated the adjacent lands, and, being 
well treated, had reason to congratulate them- 
selves that they were in the service of these gen- 
tle ladies. 

No relationship existed t the fair recl 
save that derived from Adam—which, in one 
sense, makes one family of the race of mankind, 
Attracted to each other by similarity of senti- 
ment capcerning the subject that formed the ral- 
ing thought of their lives, they entered into an 
agreement which they intended to observe in all 
good faith to the very letter. Their strange 
compact was read at stated periods, to keep the 
memory from lapsing on any particular point. 

That they should choose such a locality for their 

seclusion, was not a little remarkable. It was 

sufficiently solitary to answer their purpose, but 
not very safe as an abiding place. Indeed, it 
would have heen extremely difficult to find places 

of perfect security in New Mexico. Scarcely a 

spot was free from savage incursions. The 

country was full of banditti of one kind or an- 
other. The Apaches and other Indian tribes, 
came down from the mountains now and then, 
committing many depredations. The small 
towns were attacked, and the horses and cattle 
driven off. Nor did the evil always end here; 
women were sometimes seized, and carried into 
servitude. The brave yet austere ladies trusted 
for safety, doubtless, to the strength of their for 
tress—for a fortress it seemed in exterior, the 
walls being pierced for guns in various places— 
the devotion of their tawny retainers, and the 
kind providence of God. 

The grounds presented more the appearance of 
an hacienda than a rancho; while the principal 

and central fabric (which was surrounded by s 

high wall) was more like @ fort than monastery, 

but might be mistaken for either. This spot, 
sanctified by virtue and beauty, was called Sants 

Maria; although, if we had been charged with 

the naming of it, we would have christened tt 

Santa Genevra, or Santa Ernestina, or Santa 

Dolora—for sure the ladies were very sweet and 

pretty saute 

Believing charity to be an imperative daty, 
they visited the sick of their hacienda, and per- 
formed such acts of beneficence as fell within the 
circumscribed sphere. They were seldom seen 
ont of the shadow of their residence, except on 
missions of this laudable character. No forma 
lary of religious worship was adopted, each fol- 
lowing the dictates of conscience. 

The course of our story requires us to leave 
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the fair ladies of Santa Maria, and direct our st 


t 


tention to e young man who, on the fifth day of ‘ 


October, 1647, was wandering among the moun 
tains of the Sierra Socorro. He was evidently 
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